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f eae only workable source of the element 
chromium is chromite a compound of chromium, 
iron and oxygen mined in Russia, Africa and Turkey. 
Chromium is known everywhere as the: plating on 
taps, hardware and motor fittings, but it has other 


and more important applications. Alloyed with 
steel, for example, it imparts superior strength and 
surface hardness, and it is from chromium. that 
stainless steel derives its resistance to corrosion. 
As well as being the source of chromium, crude 
chromite ore is used to make heat-resisting firebricks 
and cements for the construction of furnaces. 
Chromium derives its name from the Greek “ xpopa”’, 
meaning colour, because its compounds are almost 
always coloured. Known as chrome pigments, some 
of these — the chromates of lead, zinc and barium 
for example — are used extensively for colouring 
paints, linoleum, rubber and ceramics. Chromium 
sulphate is important in tanning, and potassium 
dichromate in the dyeing of wool, silk and leather. 
Other chromium compounds are used in photo- 
graphy and in the manufacture of safety matches. 


1.C.I. makes a complete range of chrome pigments , 


for the paint, linoleum and rubber 
industries, besides employing chrom- 
ium compounds as catalysts in the 
manufacture of aviation petrol and 
methanol, an industrial alcohol 


aviators in their first experiments in flying. Many 


Baldwyns Park in Kent, coaxéd sufficient power 
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, V. DISAPPOINTMENTS dogged the early 


Hiram Maxim who in 1894, testing his machine at 


worked in secret; few were so ambitious. as Sis 


from a light marine steam engine to lift the whole 


contraption: off the rails. There his endeavours 


ceased and who would -have thought that in less 
than 60 years men would be flying at speeds faster 
than sound? Who, indeed, could have foreseen 
the great industries which would arise from the 
inventive genius of the 1890’s? In that same year, 
1894, Albert Edwin Reed acquired his first paper-- 


mill at Tovil near Maidstone, to lay the foundation | 


of what is today one of the largest organisations of 


its kind in the world. He was-outstanding among - 


the pioneers of modern paper-making methods 


great Aylesford mills of the Reed Paper Group, - 


where giant high-speed machines turn out mile after 
mile of newsprint and the tough Kraft paper which 
has entirely revolutionised this ‘country ’s packag- 


ing methods. _ <= 
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King George VI: The Prime Minister’s Tribute 


: By the Rt. Hon. 
Y friends, when the death of the King was announced 
to us yesterday morning* there struck a deep and 
solemn note in our lives which, as it resounded far and 
wide, stilled the clatter and traffic of twentieth-century 

life in many lands and made countless millions of human beings 


pause and look around them. A new sense of values took, for the- 


time being, possession of human minds, and mortal existence 
presented itself.to so many at the same moment in its serenity and 
in its sorrow, in its splendour and in its pain, in its fortitude and 
in its suffering. 

-The King was greatly loved by all his peoples. He was respected 
as a man and as a prince far beyond the many realms over which 
he reigned. The simple dignity of his life, his manly virtues, his 
sense of duty—alike as a ruler and a servant of the vast spheres 
and communities for which he bore responsibility—his gay charm 
and happy nature, his example as a husband and a father in his 
own family circle, his courage in peace or war—all these were 
aspects of his character which won the glint of admiration, now 
here, now there, from the innumerable eyes whose gaze falls upon 
the Throne. 4 

We thought of him as a young naval lieutenant in the great 
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Battle of Jutland. We thought of him when, calmly, without 
ambition or want of self-confidence, he assumed the heavy burden 
of the Crown and succeeded his brother, whom he loved, and to 
whom he had rendered perfect loyalty. We thought of him, so 
faithful in his study and discharge of state affairs, so strong in his 
devotion to the enduring honour of our country, so self-restrained 
in his judgments of men and affairs, so uplifted above the clash of 
party politics yet so, attentive to them, so wise and shrewd in 
judging between what matters and what does not. All this we saw 
and admired. His conduct on the Throne may well be a model and 

a guide to constitutional sovereigns throughout. the world today, 
ina also in future generations. 

The last few months of King George’s life, with all the pain and 
physical stresses that he endured, his life hanging by a thread from 
day to day, and he all the time cheerful and undaunted, stricken 
in body but quite undisturbed and even unaffected in spirit—these 
have made a profound and an enduring impression and should be 
a help to all. He was sustained not only by his natural buoyancy 
but by the sincerity of his Christian faith. During these last months 
the King walked with death as ‘if death were a companion, an 
acquaintance whom he recognised and did not fear. In the end 


* Broadcast on February 7 
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death came as a friend; and after a happy day of sunshine and 
sport, and after ‘Good night’ to those who loved him best, he fell 
asleep as every man or woman who strives to fear God and nothing 
else in the world may hope to do. 

The nearer one stood to him the more these facts were apparent. 
But the newspapers and photographs of modern times have made 

_vast numbers of his subjects able to watch with emotion the last 
months of his pilgrimage. We all saw him approach his journey’s 
end. In this period of mourning and meditation, amid our cares and 
toils, every home in all the realms joined together under the Crown 
may draw comfort for tonight and strength for the future from his 
bearing and his fortitude. 

There was another tie between King George and his people. It 
was not only sorrow and affliction that they shared. Dear to the 
hearts and the homes of the people is the joy and pride of a united 
family; with this all 
the troubles in the 
world can be borne 
and all its ordeals at 
least confronted. No 
family in these tu- 
multuous years was 
happier, or loved one 
another more, than 
the Royal Family 
around the King. 

My friends, I am 
sure no Minister saw 
so much of the King 
during the war as I 
did. I made certain 
he was kept in- 
formed of every 
secret matter; and 
the care and 
thoroughness with 
which he mastered 
the immense daily 
flow of state papers 
made a deep mark 
on my mind. Let me 
tell you another fact. 
On one of the days 
when Buckingham 
Palace was bombed, the King had just returned from Windsor. 
One side of the courtyard was struck, and if the windows opposite 
out of which he and the Queen were looking had not been, by 
the mercy of God, open, they would both have been blinded 
by the broken glass instead of being only hurled back by the 
explosion. Amid all that was then going on, although I saw the 
King so often, I never heard of this episode till a long time after. 
Their Majesties never mentioned it, or thought it of more signi- 
ficance than a soldier in their armies would of a shell bursting near 
him. This seems to me to’be a revealing trait in the royal character. 

There is no doubt that of all the institutions which have grown 
up among us over the centuries, or sprung into being in our life- 
time, the constitutional monarchy is the most deeply founded and 
dearly cherished by the whole association of our peoples. In the 
present generation it has acquired a meaning incomparably more 
powerful than anyone had dreamed possible in former times. The 
Crown has become the mysterious link—indeed I may say the 
magic link—which unites our loosely bound but strongly inter- 
woven Commonwealth of nations, states, and races. Peop'e who 
would never tolerate the assertion of a written constitution which 
implied a diminution of their independence, are the foremost to 
be proud of their loyalty to the Crown. 

_ We have been greatly blessed amid our many anxieues, and 
in the mighty world that has grown up all around our small islands, 
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H.M. King George VI with Mr. Churchill at Buckingham Palace on VE-Day, May 8, 1945 
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that this new, intangible, inexpressible, but for practical purposes. 
apparently an all-powerful, element of union should have leapt 
into being among us. How vital it is, not only to the future of the 
British Commonwealth and Empire, but I believe also to the cause 
of world freedom and peace which we serve, that the occupant 
of the Throne should be equal to the august and indefinable 
responsibilities which this supreme office requires! For fifteen years 
King George VI was King; never at any moment in all the per- 
plexities at home and abroad, in public or in private, did he fail _ 
in his duties. Well does he deserve the farewell salute of all his 
governments and peoples. eS 
My friends, it is at this time that our compassion and sympathy 
go out to his consort and widow. Their marriage was a love match 
with no idea of regal pomp or splendour. Indeed, there seemed to 
lie before them only the arduous life of royal personages denied so 
many of the activities © 
of ordinary folk in 
having to give so 
much in ceremonial 
public service. May 
I say, speaking with — 
all freedom, that our 
hearts go out tonight 
to that valiant 
woman, with famous 
blood of Scotland in 
her veins, who sus- 
tained King George 
through all his toils . 
and problems, and . 


brought up with 
their charm and 
beauty the two 
daughters who 


mourn their father 
today. May she be 
granted strength to 
bear her sorrow. 

To Queen Mary, 
his mother, another . 
of whose sons is. 
dead—the Duke of « 
Kent having been 
: killed on active ser- 
vice—there belongs the consolation of seeing how well the King 
did his duty and fulfilled her hopes, and of always knowing how ~ 
much he cared for her. a 

Now I must leave the treasures of the past and turn to the 
future. Famous have been the reigns of our Queens. Some of the 
greatest periods in our history have unfolded under their sceptre. 
Now that we have the second Queen Elizabeth, also ascending 
the throne in her twenty-sixth year, our thoughts are carried back. 
nearly 400 years to the magnificent figure who presided over, and 
in many ways embodied and inspired, the grandeur and genius of 
the Elizabethan age. 2 

Queen Elizabeth II, like her predecessor, did not pass her 
childhood in any certain expectation of the Crown. But already 
we know her well, and we understand why her gifts, and those 
of her husband, the Duke of Edinburgh, have stirred the only 
part of the Commonwealth she has yet been able to visit. She 
has already been acclaimed as Queen of Canada: we make our 
claim too, and others will come forward also, and tomorrow the 
proclamation of her sovereignty will command the loyalty of her — 
native land and of all other parts of the British Commonwealth 
and Empire. = 

I, whose youth was passed in the august, unchallenged and tran- _ 
quil glories of the Victorian era, may well feel a thrill in invoking, - 
once more, the prayer and the anthem: “God Save the Queen! ” 
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A Christian Sovereign 


Three broadcasts on the death of the King 


I—THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 


AM allowed to say a few words from Lambeth as an introduction 
to this Memorial Service*. The service will of course have its 
profound note of sorrow, public and personal, of a grief shared by 
all, for the loss of a great and a beloved King. There will enter 

into it loving sympathy and earnest prayer for his wife; mother, and 
daughters; and especially for the daughter called so early to her lofty 
place of responsibility, leadershipand service, its inevitable loneliness 
made tolerable by husband and children, mother and sister, but lonely 
still. But, as it seems to me, as we recover from the first shock and 
see how we stand, our sorrow begins to forget itself in thanksgiving; 
thanksgiving to God for the. King and for so many marvels of God’s 
oodness brought to us through him. 

" Do we take it for granted that this nation and empire will always 
have a Sovereign equa! to the immense demands of his great office? 
It has not always been so in our history. Have we been lulled into 
thinking so by such a succession as Queen Victoria, Edward VII, the 
King’s father, and the King himself? Surely a great Sovereign is ours 
only by the grace of God: and we must be humbly thankful to God 
that for these last fifteen years he raised up one to be the head of 
‘our family who in terrible times never failed, but by his bearing in them 
added new:power and grace to the Kingship in nation and Common- 
wealth and in our hearts. 

God calls; man answers. Must we not be humble and thankful that 
when the call, unwanted and unexpected, came to him whom we then 
knew as the Duke of York, he answered it with a resolute and faithful 
heart; and, depending upon God, grew year by year in strength and 
wisdom—providing us with just what his people needed? How shall 
I describe it? It was not quite what any previous monarch had given 
us: there was a new age, with a new demand. And with all the freedom 
and informality of this age, as belonging to it, the King gave his 
unstudied and authentic expression of established truth, tried virtue, 
and unchanging duty. When Britain was in peril, he with ‘his family 
embodied our heritage, our hope, and faith. When in so many ways life 
was slipping and morality unsure, he with his family stood as a rock 
and a rallying point for true living. 

The King’s nature was simple, youthful, happy, full of a zest for 
life. So it was shown to be in the early days of the Duke of York camps. 
So it was to the end. He had to bear the burdens of bitter war, of 
suffering and loss, of public adversity and private anxieties, his own 
heavy share as well as that which fell upon us all. He bore the marks 
of that prolonged strain upon him, and it took its toll of health and 
strength. But still he went before us, bearing in his heart and kindling 
in ours the same simplicity, and youthfulness of spirit, happiness and 
zest for life, zest for the scope which life gives for courage, duty, 
endeavour. That is what we needed and he gave it us—not at a distance 
but close at hand by drawing us all to him by his human kindness and 
making us members of his family. And must we not be humbly thankful 
that into his place at God’s call steps one already so deeply possessed 
of our trust and love, so richly endowed with gifts of the Holy Spirit, 
so sincerely dedicated to the high calling of her father? 

Tomorrow his mortal remains will lie in Westminster Hall, a stone’s 
throw from the Abbey in which were made the two vows which 
governed and glorified the King’s character and service. There he gave 
himself in marriage to the Queen Mother and received back the wealth 
of her giving—the perfect marriage enriching both to their best service. 
.There too he gave himself in his Coronation to this country and 
Commonwealth: that offering too he made utterly and for all time: 
and each year brought more richly the country’s return of respect, trust, 


- affection towards him: a perfect marriage of King and people. Both 
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vows he made before God and toe God. Both vows he kept with all the 
strength of a faithful man: and in the keeping of them he looked always 
to God. with a simple, trustful, unswerving obedience. He is now 
released and goes forward through Christ our Saviour into the life of 


- the Kingdom of God where those things which were his are raised to 


* Owing to illness Dr. Fisher was unable to take part in the Memorial Service to the King broadcast on February 10; Dr. Garbett delivered the sermon 


heights beyond our thinking. There all is simple and ever young and 
happy and full of the zest of life: there all is governed and glorified 
by God. 

Is there not everything here to ennoble our sorrow with joy and to 
call us and all his people to a new prayer, a new resolve that we may 
all make a fresh start in our national life and try better to live after his 
example, vowed as he was to family, and to country, and to God? 
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II—THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK 


Last WEDNESDAY MORNING the King’s death brought to millions a 
sense of personal loss. For the King himself there could be no more 
peaceful and happy way of passing through the gate of death into the 
larger life beyond, but the thoughts and sympathies of all instinctively 
went forth to the three Queens to whom his death would mean most. 
To the Queen his daughter whose sudden journey home had to be made 
under an almost intolerable load of sorrow and responsibility; to the 
Queen his wife who had shared with him all his joys and anxieties, and 
whose radiant smile and never failing friendliness had brought happiness 
to multitudes; and to his: mother, Queen Mary, who, notwithstanding 
her many sorrows, shows in her old age indomitable courage and 
strength. We pray that God in His love may uphold and comfort them 
and the Princess Margaret in their great sorrow. 

‘The news of the King’s death has caused grief in all parts of the 
English-speaking world, and far beyond it. For a king today is no 
longer known only to a small group of courtiers and ministers or to 
those who live in the immediate neighbourhood of his capital; but 
through modern inventions—photography, the wireless, the cinema and 
television—he is known through sight and hearing to millions in all 
parts of the world who have never seen him face to face. By road, by 
sea and by air he can quickly visit his subjects not only in these islands 
but in the most distant parts of the Empire This is in striking contrast 
to Elizabeth I, who rarely travelled beyond London and the Home 
Counties. The appearance, the character, the conduct, the home life 
and the amusements of the Sovereign are therefore now known and 
scrutinised in a way never possible in the past. If a hundred years ago 
a poet could speak of the ‘ fierce light that beats upon a throne’, this 
is infinitely more true today. 

The personal relationship of King George VI to his subjects was thus 
far more intimate than that of any of his predecessors. This has resulted 
in a remarkable change in the position of the Sovereign. His political 
power has been progressively reduced since the days of the Tudors: he 
can no longer make or unmake governments, or act independently of 
his ministers and parliament. At one time it looked as if the Sovereign 
might become only a dignified figurehead of the state for ceremonial 
and formal occasions. But through the personal character of successive 
Sovereigns who have strictly recognised their constitutional limitations, 
the influence and importance of the Crown have grown. The Sovereign 
has become the centre of the unity of the British Commonwealth. 
Loyalty to him has drawn its states, colonies, and dependencies closer 
‘to one another, and has united them more closely to the Mother 
Country. This has become possible through the- personal knowledge 
which recent Sovereigns have had of the various countries within the 
Commonwealth. ; 

The Sovereign has also become the spokesman and representative of 
his people in those matters which most closely touch their hearts. When 
there has been some national or world disaster, it is the King who has 
voiced the grief and sympathy of his people by a message or, when 
possible, by a personal visit. In the dark days of the war the voice of 
the King spoke not only to the people, but on their behalf, giving 
encouragement and guidance. In his own personal life the King has 
come: to. represent and to express those qualities which his. people most 
of all value—they value men and women who put duty before pleasure; 
who are courageous. who have kindliness and sympathy; and who have 
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made their homes happy and united. And even those who are careless 
about the outward observance of religion like to know that their King, 
who has been so’ solemnly consecrated at his Coronation, seeks to order 
his life in obedience to God. 

These qualities were found in George VI. No one could have 
striven more earnestly to fulfil his great responsibility. His courage, 
both in war, as the Battle of Jutland and the raids showed, and 
also in peace in his struggle against shyness and ill health, was con- 
spicuous. He had great kindliness and sympathy, shown clearly in 
his concern for all those who suffered in the war. And his home life, 
both as husband and father, with a family united and happy, was an 
example to the nation of what home life should mean. And with this 
there was a simple faith in God. His religion was very real to him; 
church-going was no mere formality for the sake of example, but he 
felt it right that on Sunday he should join in the public worship of the 
Church. He did not understand how men could be atheists, for God was 
to him and his people a strong rock and a sure defence in times of 
storm and stress. 

There is another characteristic of the King which endeared him to 


ordinary men and women. He was interested in matters which concern” 


their daily life. The most popular of our English sovereigns have not 
always been those who have been most capable, but those who have 
had simple and homely interests. George VI’s love of the open country 
and its sport, his delight in his gardens at Windsor and Sandringham, 
his interest in his farms and their livestock, his sense of humour and 
his enjoyment of ‘Itma’ made his subjects feel that he had much in 
common with them. But in a deeper way he showed his interest in the 
daily concerns of his people. Long before he was King, when Duke of 
York, he took great trouble to understand work and conditions in large 
factories and industries. This, no doubt, was one of the reasons which 
made him start his well-known boys’ camps which proved a great 
success and in which he always took the keenest interest. 

With the death of King George we have lost a greatly loved King 
against whom no criticism has ever been directed either in his public 
or private life. As the years went on he was regarded with ever 
increasing respect and affection, and a sorrowing people now thank 
God for his life and work and into His hand they commit his soul. 

But we must look forward with hope as well as backward with sorrow. 
With high hope the nation renders homage to its new Queen. She has 
already won by her charm the allegiance of those who are now her 
subjects. Last Friday in St. James’s Palace, when she stood, youthful 
and alone, before a crowd of elder statesmen at her first Privy Council, 
and with modesty and quiet dignity spoke in clear tones which could 
‘ be heard throughout the large room, she showed us that she had 
strength of character and decision as well as charm. She has been 
prepared for her great position by the care and foresight of much loved 
parents. By her side she will have the help of a Prince who has a wide 


knowledge and experience of men and affairs, and whose natural . 


friendliness breaks down barriers of shyness and reserve. 

So, in the words of one of the Coronation prayers, we pray with 
confidence that God may bless and help our Queen by His heavenly 
grace, that ‘she may preserve the peoples committed to her charge in 
wealth, peace and godliness, and that after a long and glorious course of 
ruling a temporal kingdom wisely, justly, and religiously, she may at 
last be made partaker of an eternal kingdom’. 


IiI—By THE CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP 
OF WESTMINSTER 


WHEN THERE IS A DEATH in a family those who are left turn for 
comfort to Almighty God. If it is the father of the family who is dead, 
his sorrowing sons and daughters turn to the Father of all Who has 


called their parent home. We turn to Him, not to question His will,’ 


but in prayer and thanksgiving for the example.of one whom we have 
loved. With such thoughts in our hearts we have turned to God these 
last few days. It is no new thing to describe George VI as the father 
of his people. But now that it has pleased God to call him from his 
heavy responsibilities as ruler of this family of nations, we have 
realised acutely that it is a true father whom.we have lost. 

I have just been reading a little book of meditations written by a 
Catholic bishop, Richard Challoner, some two hundred years ago. 
After quoting that passage from St. Paul,‘ It is appointed for all men 
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once to die and after that, judgment’, Bishop Challoner goes on: ‘The 


sentence is general. It is pronounced upon all the children of Adam. 
Neither riches nor dignity, nor strength nor wisdom, nor all the power 
of the world can exempt anyone from this common doom. From the 
first moment of our birth we are hastening towards our death. Every 
moment brings us nearer to it. The day will come when we shall never 
see the night, or the night will come when the sun will rise no more’. 
Bishop Challoner reminds us that death is the passage from time to 
eternity and adds: ‘The great business of our whole life is to secure 
this happy eternity and nothing else can secure it but a good death. 
Happy are they who are continually preparing for death by a good 
life’. It is the lot of public men to live their lives before the eyes of 
others. We who have been privileged to see the life of His late Majesty 
enacted before our eyes know that death has taken from us a good 
and Christian king. : 

We have all looked upon him as a father. It is typical that we picture 
him most easily with his wife and children—and with his grandchildren, 
Even the photographs in the newspapers have shown him to us more 
often as a father than a ruler: more often as the centre of a family 
group than as a majestic figure in robes and crown. And because 
he chose to show himself like this to us we counted ourselves members 
of his family group. When he spoke to us we heard a voice moved 


by affection. His words were not the formal speeches of a statesman. — 


They were the heartfelt greetings and good wishes of a devoted and 
dedicated person. Because he was our ruler he thought of himself as 
our servant. 

There is no need to stress this aspect of service. There are few towns 
in this country which have net experienced the readiness of the King 
and Queen to be present with them in their rejoicings and their sorrows. 
What that means in terms of physical and emotional stress is known 
to all in public life. This tradition of public service the King inherited, 
but he did more than inherit. He trained his own family in the same 
tradition. That is why he has left more than a memory. He has left an 
heiress who, since childhood, has been shown by word and example the 
nobility of sacrifice. She has already won our hearts by the manner in 


which she has followed his example. His example was his greatest gift _ 


to the nation. The family of which the late King was father is a model 
of Christian virtue. Its unity and devotion give an example to every 
family in the country. The secret of that domestic peace is a firm trust 
in God and a strong faith in Christ. - 

Catholics no less than others are grateful that their Sovereign gave 
such a Christian lead to his people. Even when his health was failing 
he made the effort—and it must often have been a painful effort— 
to take part in the worship of God on the Lord’s Day. Please God, his 
bereaved people will not be unmindful of this lesson he preached— 
steadfastly and without ostentation. The country can pay no more 
lasting tribute to his memory than to imitate him in his fidelity to 
Christ our Lord. So we pay our tribute to the King who is dead. He 
was a brave man who stayed with his people in their hour of danger. 
He was a brave man whose courage in face of illness was an example 
to us all. But his strength was derived from his faith. He was a 


Christian who believed in the sanctity and the primacy of the home. 


And that is what this country needs above all things to make her safe 
and strong. a : 
I am speaking to you here in the name of His late Majesty’s 


Catholic subjects. On their behalf I offer respectful and sincere sym-. 


pathy to that gracious lady who, as wife and Queen, fully shared the 
sacrifices of the late King. She gave the country an equally noble 
example. As wife and mother she has been a model for every woman to 
admire and imitate. I beg God to comfort her and her children. One 
of them has been chosen to be our ruler. She will have our loyalty and 
our love. May she, like. her parents, be blessed by a serene and happy 
family life. Long may she reign as Queen of the home and as Queen of 
that larger family circle which, through the Crown, she has inherited 
from her father. May God save and protect her and bless her reign 
with peace and prosperity. 

It is inevitable that we who listen to the wireless should think with 
great feeling of those many messages which the late King broadcast to 
us. Each time he spoke he gave us new hope, new courage, and new 


faith. How better can I close than by reminding you of those words — 


which he made his own that first Christmas of the war: 


I said to the man who stood at the gate of the year: ‘ Give me a light 
that I may tread safely into the unknown’. And he replied: ‘Go out 
into the darkness and put your hand into the hand of God. That shall 

~ be to you better than light and safer than a known way’. : 
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American Sympathy for Britain’s Loss 


By LEONARD MIALL, B.B.C. correspondent in Washington 


HE announcement of the King’s death reached the American 

side of the Atlantic just as the daily round was starting. It 

brought in this Republic, an immediate sense of personal loss. 

Do you remember that day in April of 1945, when you awoke 
to read in your newspaper that President Roosevelt had suddenly 
died? Many people in Britain felt then that they had suffered much 
more than the passing cf the head of a great and friendly state across 
the Atlantic. I think it is accurate, and I hope not disrespectful, to 
report that many Americans, that Wednesday morning, held in their 
hearts something akin to that personal sorrow which we in Britain 
felt seven years ago. 


Mr. Acheson’s Tribute ; 

In the middle of the morning I attended Mr. Acheson’s weekly news 
conference at the State Department. He opened it by declaring that 
it was his sad duty to make a formal statement. He read from a docu- 
ment words of tribute to the King’s work, through the most perilous 
and trying times in British history. He spoke of the courage with which 
he bore his own suffering in the last years, and said it was a symbol 
of his indomitable spirit—it is a characteristic English spirit, Mr. 
Acheson said, and the King possessed it in abundance. And he ended: 
“May God bless the young Queen, and grant her the strength and 
wisdom to fulfil her high responsibilities as her father did before her ’. 
And when the Secretary of State had finished reading his formal 
tribute, he pushed the paper to one side and paused for a moment, 
and then he added that as he heard the news over the American radio, 
an hour or two before, he reflected that the outstanding quality of 
His Majesty was his selfless dedication to duty, at a time when that 
quality is all too rare in this world. The King knew his duty and 
when he saw it he performed it. Mr. Acheson as Secretary of State 
was one of the formal spokesmen for America; he will be President 
Truman’s personal representative at the funeral. 

President Truman, too, issued a moving tribute and wrote private 
letters of condolence to Queen Mary, to the Queen Mother and to 
Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth, who had so recently been his happy 
guest. The House of Representatives.passed a resolution of sympathy 
and then adjourned for the rest of the day. 

On the American radio there were countless special programmes of 
respect to the King; and news commentators said such things as this: 
© All those who are free, all who share or understand the Christian 
heritage, recognised™in this man something -of the highest human 
quality—the quality of selflessness—and honour him for it’. Or this: 
‘What happens in England is in fact of universal concern and interest 
wherever men are free. There is no other country in the world which 
has been copied so often and in so many important ways as England. 
Therefore, without disloyalty to our own countries, we can all join 
Britain in saying: ‘“ The King is dead. Long live the Queen” ’. 

Over on the west coast of America, where the sun rises three hours 
later, the first newspaper editorial was on the streets of Los Angeles 
as people went to work. It said: ‘The late King may find his niche 
in history as George the Good, or-perhaps Britons will remember him 
as George the Steadfast—he was both. Great Britain’s sorrow will 
find afi echo all over the civilised world. He died well-loved ’. I mention 
that editorial only because it appeared in the part of America which is 
furthest from Great Britain. I could choose similar passages from a 
hundred newspapers published elsewhere in the United States. The 
first to appear on the streets.here in Washington was one owned by 
Colonel McCormick—he also publishes the Chicago Tribune and is 
generally considered to be an isolationist. The headline said: ‘The 
King is dead’, it did not say which King: ‘The King’ could only 
mean one King. Later the American newspapers devoted page after 
page to all aspects of the life of the late Monarch and of her present 


Majesty. Even the newspapers one normally considers anti-British wrote 


movingly of the King’s qualities. 

An occasion of this sort must be difficult for the people whose profes- 
sion_it is to draw satirical cartoons, yet I suppose I saw seven or eight 
cartoons in the American newspapers on Thursday: cartoons is not the 


right word—pictorial tributes would be better. The first one I saw was 
a simple drawing of a catafalque: on the flag-draped casket lay the 
Crown and Sceptre and the caption was a quotation—a_ sentence 
King George VI spoke in 1943: ‘We shail not rest from the task, 
until it is nobly ended’. There were other pictures—one of Uncle Sam 
with his head bared and bowed as he gazed across the sea to the 
mourning island. All of them depicted with dignity some aspect of 
America sharing the Commonwealth’s sorrow. 

I hope I have said enough to convey that the passing of King George 
left an impact in America that was much more profound than one 
might have expected in a country where the monarchy commands no 
automatic reverence. It is said that British history books tend to dis- 
regard the development of America after 1776 and the War of Indepen- 
dence, and that American histories equally ignore the development of 
the British monarchy after King George III. When Princess Elizabeth 
was here in Washington last autumn, she was taken with the Duke of 
Edinburgh to the Library of Congress to be shown one of the proudest 
American heirlooms—a faded piece of parchment now sealed in helium, 
under yellow glass. It is the Declaration of Independence. This is a 
document which American schoolchildren both study and revere. From 
the earliest age they learn that their Republic was founded by rebellion 
against the injustices of a wicked king. The glories of America’s early 
history are the glories of ragged farmers defeating the red-coated 
hirelings of an oppressive British Sovereign; there can be little liberty 
and certainly no democracy in Great Britain because it has a monarchy: 
that is the sort of doctrine which used to be taught to impressionable 
young Americans until very recent years. But there has always been an 
ardent interest in the activities of royalty, and that is now enhanced by 
all the modern means of communication. Americans have been listening 
to the voice of the Garter King of Arms proclaiming the Accession of 
the Queen and seeing the scenes at Sandringham and Buckingham 
Palace on their television sets a few short hours after they occur. 


Memories of 1939 

But the binoculars of today’s telecommunications, which now bring 
distant events so close and large and clear, will not serve to fathom the 
dark depths of this shared sorrow. ‘The magic link’, to use Mr. 
Churchill’s phrase—the link of the Crown which unites the Common- 
wealth—now extends something of its magic to these republican shores. 
There can never be the same sentiment among Americans for the Crown 
that Her Majesty’s subjects feel, and Americans would be ashamed if 
there were. But a link is there and few would deny that it is a link 
forged by the King we mourn and the Queen we acclaim. For Ameri- 
cans felt they knew and respected and honoured King George. In the 
last few days, countless memories have been revived of the visit made 
by the King and his Consort to the United States in 1939 and their 
conquest of American hearts. And recollections have come flooding back 
of the grim and desperate and gloriously exciting days of embattled 
Britain, when the King’s example of fortitude quickened the pulse of 
a neutral nation wrestling with its conscience. More recently the King’s 
voice at Christmas, listened to in America almost as faithfully as in 
the Commonwealth, renewed year by year the image of British worth, 
and reaffirmed in simple terms those values which Americans also 
cherish. And lastly His Majesty’s personal courage during his illness. 
All these things contributed to this new, wholly untraditional American | 
attitude towards the British Crown. They have all been mentioned many 
times in the public and private tributes of the last few days. 

Thus Americans had a sense of participation in the chapter of history 
now closing and they feel that they know something of the new chapter 
about to open: the visit of Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Edin- 
burgh is fresh in Washington memories, and in the memories of others 
far across the broad lands of the United States,-who were able to watch 
them from’ their own homes. One American newspaper wrote of our 
new Queen: ‘ Wherever men and women cherish the freedom and the 
decencies that Britain’s history has seen maintained, there will be 
millions who ask that a favourable star watch over her in all her doings ’. 

From q broadcast on February 11 
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The New Reign 


HE old text-books always divided the political history of 

England into the reigns of Kings and Queens. That procedure, 

though understandable, was never entirely satisfactory even 

when it dealt with the times when the powers of a monarch 
were larger than they are today; and it is perhaps even less suitable 
when applied to a constitutional monarchy. For sometimes a reign 
coincides with a pattern of events and sometimes it does not. The 
reign of King George V began in palmy days, saw what many thought 
(wrongly) was the greatest war of all time, covered the General Strike 
and the Great Depression, and ended when the Kingdom appeared to 
‘be on the road to recovery. The reign of the late King, on the other hand, 
had a sad unity; for it opened asthe shadow of the fascist dictators 
was lengthening across Europe, continued through another great war in 
which those dictators were beaten and destroyed, and has closed while 
the world is still licking its wounds. Now a new reign begins. But -how- 
ever illogical and even sentimental it may be, most of us cannot help 
feeling that we are passing a milestone and, maybe, a signpost on the 
pathway of our nation and Commonwealth. None with a knowledge of 
the past has missed the coincidence that the second Queen Elizabeth 
ascends the throne at the same age as her predecessor and namesake. The 
Prime Minister with his deep sense of history reminded us in his broad- 
cast: ‘ famous have been the reigns of our Queens ’. 

Men and women of all shades of opinion and faiths are in general 
agreement about the serious problems that stretch ahead of us. Three of 
these problems are outstanding. The first is: how can this packed island 
continue to obtain the food and raw materials on which its prosperity, 
indeed its very life, depends? The pressure of world population on the 
food supply has raised a new generation of pessimistic Malthusians. 
With the loss of our overseas investments, sacrificed during the war, 
with the terms of trade turning against us, with the big agricultural 
nations now either becoming industrialised or consuming more of their 
own produce or both, that is indeed a grave matter for statesmanship. 
The second problem is that of the changing age-composition of our own 
population. In a few years our nation will consist of a disproportionate 
number of old and young people who must somehow be supported 
mainly by the vigorous activity of the relatively smaller number of men 
and women who are in the prime of life. The third central problem— 
many will regard it as the most dangerous and the most urgent—is how 
to maintain peace in the world and avert a war for the third time in a 
half-century which might well destroy civilisation as we know it and all 
the values which we as a people hold dearest. 

Her Majesty the Queen is therefore destined to rule a nation in an 
age fraught with profound anxieties. And yet which age, which reign 
- has not been full of perils and crises? Possibly we today are especially 
aware of the difficulties before us because we contrast our position with 
the very different atmosphere of a century ago when England was 
moving forward upon a wave of extraordinary material prosperity. The 
Prime Minister recalled all this when he spoke of ‘the august, un- 
challenged and tranquil glories of the Victorian era’ in which he passed 
his youth. But the Victorians had their crises too, which may seem small 
beer to us, but were real enough to them. Patriotic subjects of the new 
Queen need to reflect on the resources of skill and courage within them- 
selves as well as the unfailing support habitually given to them by their 
sister nations within the Commonwealth. If they will do that, then surely 
they will have faith that the Age of Anxiety may pass and that they 
can advance under their new monarch into another Age of Hope. 
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What They Are Saying 
Broadcast tributes to King George VI 


THE DEATH OF KiNG GEORGE VI had the effect in many parts of the 
world of silencing for a brief space the endless discussions and com- 
mentaries on international conflicts. From every part of the free world 
radio commentators and newspaper editorials paid moving tributes to 
the late King and proffered their good wishes to the new Queen. 

The New York Times was quoted as predicting a new Elizabethan 
era for Britain, and the New York Herald Tribune, recalling that Queen 
Elizabeth was recently enthusiastically welcomed in America, stated: 


For her own people, so hardy and industrious, and yet so incurably 
romantic, the very name she bears must sound a trumpet-call. England 
has fared well under Queens, and under the first Queen Elizabeth 
reached the pinnacle of her fame. That first Elizabeth, too, took up 
her role in peril and under threats of decline. It would be strange if, 
amid the scenes of sorrow and dedication which now hold the British 
people, old resolves did not harden and new hopes were not born. 
In this solemn process of regeneration, this passage from one reign to 
another, all who share with Britain the trusteeship of freedom have 
much to, desire and hope for. The moving speech on her twenty-first 
birthday saw the present Queen give herself in service to her people for 
“my whole life, whether it be long or short’. May it be a long life 
indeed! And may it be marked for the Commonwealth, and those every- 
where upholding the cause of free men, by growing strength and by 
the peace that is the crown of all. é . 


The Washington Evening Star wrote of King George VI: 


Born and reared a gentleman as well as a prince, he met the demands 


of his unexpected position with a selfless devotion far beyond the normal 

call of royal duty. ... The King contributed to the development of 

the new solidarity among the English-speaking democracies and their 
natural allies everywhere. : 

In France Le Monde was quoted for an article pointing out that the 
sorrow which has struck the British community marks the beginning 
of the seventh reign by a Queen in the annals of British history: 

, Britain has always had great Queens. Mary Tudor and Queen Anne 

left their imprint on the arts, the customs, and Jaws of the land. Victoria 


guided the destiny of her kingdom towards both free democracy and_ 


the grandeurs of Empire. But the most fascinating of the Queens was 

Elizabeth, who had a Drake to found her overseas Empire, a Shakespeare 

to perform for her, and all the fine flower of the Renaissance to bow 

before her. Were I an Englishman I would feel a sense of anguish in 
the presence of those grandeurs of the past. History will one day 
compare the two Elizabethan eras, and the comparison will be formidable 
for our contemporaries. The weight of the past will be heavy upon the 
shoulders of that veteran fighter, ChurchiH, and English letters will 
have much to do to avenge the memory of its early glory. May the very 
magnitude of the task prove the inspiration of a new Elizabethan era. 

In Italy I] Messaggero was quoted as commenting that the deep 
sorrow which the British people were experiencing represented a deeply- 
felt sense of loss at the passing of a King who was closer than most 
other kings to his country in its tragic hours, its heroism, its victory 
and the difficult peace that followed. ; 

A Turkish commentator stated: 

The King’s countrymen did not look upon him as the head of a 
deeply-rooted aristocracy, nor as the symbol] of an outdated tradition. 
His way of life was so simple that the millions of people who make up 
the largest community in the world, the British Commonwealth, 
regarded Buckingham Palace as no different from any ordinary home... 
Broadcasts from* Moscow and the satellite countries, up to the time 

of writing, confined themselves to brief news items reporting the King’s 
death and the accession of Queen Elizabeth. 

From every part of the Commonwealth came numerous tributes to 
the late King and good wishes for Queen Elizabeth, and affirmations 
of loyalty from all the Crown’s subjects throughout this vast com- 
munity. India too paid its tribute. The Hindustan Times was quoted 
as saying that Indians have a special reason for cherishing King 
George’s memory with gratitude: . 

He was not merely the last King of England who functioned as 
Emperor of India. It was during his reign that British hegemony over 
this country ended and India became free and independent. But though 
he ceased to be King-Emperor after India became a republic, her volun- 
tary acceptance of the King of England as the. head of the Common- 
wealth of which she continued to be a member was the best recompense 
Britain could have received for her statesmanlike action. As the King was 
a symbol of this free association, his death cannot but cause deep sorrow 
to the people of this country. ; 
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Did You Hear That? 


THE CLEVELAND HILLS 

‘I cRossED the Cleveland Hills the other day’, said PATRICK 
O’DoNOVAN in a North of England Home Service talk. ‘There was 
snow among the heather, and drifts of snow piled beside the road. 
Anonymous men had thrown sand on the road, otherwise it would have 
been impassable. There was no wind, no sound of birds or men or 
engines, an absolute silence in which you could have heard the very 
smallest whisper of God. The road ran coal black through the white- 
ness, and it shone with ice. The sky lay like a grey lid over it all and 
through the gathering mist the hills sat there in a line of parallel shapes, 
rounded and level, like unimaginable whales waiting in a cold sea. I 


‘ stood on the rounded back of one, and over the valley there was another, 


and beyond it, but fainter, there was another, and there was the shadow 
of another behind that one, too. 

‘Not far away are sudden huddles of population like Redcar, Whitby, 
and Scarborough. More than 
that, there are huge, dark 
towns, which are the fine 
flower of Victorian individual- 
ism, towns that 100 years ago 
scarcely existed—like Middles- 
brough, Cargo Fleet, and 
Grangetown—and now the 
great new chemical works 
growing. up on the coastal 
plain between Eston and the 
Tees Estuary. Yet within the 
few miles there are these 
ancient and unchanging hills, 
and if you leave the plain and 
go up into the hills, you feel 
in a different world. Quite 
suddenly you get a most dis- 
turbing= sense of the past—a 
nameless past, full’of little men 
with spears and_ terrifying 
faiths, who did not walk but 
ran, bent double. 

“That, at least, is how it 
looks in winter. It may be 
different in summer when the 
bees are murmuring’ busily 
around the heather and the 
larks are up twinkling in the sky, and singing their heart-broken song. 

“This is not really wholly fanciful. For such hills have had many 
inhabitants. and often a longer history of occupation than the valleys 
below. These people have not left buildings or churches up there, 
but they have left ripples in the ground. There are little mounds 
where they ‘buried their dead; there are banks and shallow trenches. 
There is a railway that shares some of this oddness. It now runs literally 
from nowhere to almost nowhere. On the map it is neatly marked 
L.N.E.R.; it has bridges over it, in that solemn railway architecture that 
was made to last for ever. But it has no rails. Twenty or thirty years 
ago, it is true, it carried iron ore out of the hills. But now it is just 
another sign of a long past, another scar on the hills. And indeed, when 
you look closer at this empty place, you can see that it is littered with 
signs of humanity. Every mile or so there is a stone cross, or a shape- 
less rock set on its end, or a rough pillar. They are weather worn 
and almost black. They lean a little, and they start out of the heather 


_ for no apparent reason. On one road there is Ralph’s Cross. It stands at 


a cross-roads which is as bare and bald as the Western Desert. The 
cross is tall and thin. It is proper to leave pennies on its top for 


-wayfarers, and just as proper to take them if you find them. A little 


further, there is a rough stone, rather like a tombstone, standing on 


top of a bank: that is called “ Marjorie”. A little further, there is 


another with a round stone cemented on it: that is called “ Fat Betty ”. 

‘In the middle and at the top of these hills, there is the Sun Inn. 
There was a Mrs. Little behind the bar. She was bright as any sparrow, 
and neat as any pin. Her hair was quite white. She wore an apron. She 
never quite stopped smiling. “Oh”, she said, “the place is full of 


‘Fat Betty’ on the Cleveland Hills 


stories ”. The three stones, she said, marked the place where three bodies 
were found. They had agreed to meet, but gone by mistake to different 
places, and had died, waiting: Ralph, Marjorie, and poor Fat Betty. It 
was as good a tale as any. Fat,Betty stone had, she said, been used for 
christenings. The round stone used to come off and show a cavity. But 
soldiers had thrown it into the heather and so it had been cemented in 
place. But she was not sure. How could anyone be sure? ’ 


A TRIUMPH IN GLASS-MAKING 

“It is said that the first glass was made accidentally by Phoenician 
sailors lighting fires on the Egyptian shore’, said F. R. BUCKLEY, in 
“Midland Newsreel’. ‘It was centuries before it could be made 
clear enough to see through, and ever since then mankind has been 
trying, with mineral salts and dyes and cutting wheels and one thing 
and another, to make glass semi-opaque again for ornaments, and 
stained-glass windows, and 
tableware, and so on. The 
latest triumph along these lines 
is claimed by a Dudley firm 
which actually gold-plates 
glass so that it is impervious 
not only to light but also to 
heat. After this treatment the 
impermeability is modified by 
a translucent design of grapes 
with leaves and_ tendrils* cut 
through the gold and into the 
glass. Having thus done all 
they can to make the glass look 
like filigreed metal, the deco- 
rators leave the stems of the 
glasses bare to prove they are 
really glass; and, as is so often 
the case when one acts con- 
trary to reason, the effect is 
perfectly charming. 

‘ American buyers, at whom 
this charm is particularly 
aimed, will not descend on this 
country in force until next 
month, but already their pur- 
chasing agents in London have 
shown interest in the new ware 
to the extent of a thick wad of orders for suites and half suites. A suite 
of glassware consists of sherry, port, cocktail, claret, champagne, and 
liqueur glasses, plus goblets—twelve of each, or eighty-four pieces in 
all. Such a suite would sell in England for about £100, £50 of which 
would be purchase tax; but it is expected that dollar countries will take 
almost the whole output to sell at something like £150 a suite. 

‘TI asked Mr. W. A. Poulton, joint managing director of the firm, 
about a rumour that the new process had been discovered by accident, 
and naturally found that the “ accident” had occurred at the end of a 
long period of research and experiment. The gold cannot be applied to 
the glass in the form of gold leaf: that would rub off. It has to be 
applied in the form of a solution of gold salts—that is the firm’s secret 
—and then fired to a heat which turns the salts into metallic gold and 
just melts the surface of the glass, thus fusing the two substances to- 
gether. After that, skilled operators, using five different sizes of emery 
wheels running at five different speeds, cut a design through the gold 
film and into the glass and there you are’. 
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ICE ON HUDSON BAY 
Since the first explorers arrived in Canada, the view has been held that 
Hudson Bay was free of ice, even in winter, when the temperature drops 
to fifty and sixty below zero. Three years ago scientists set out to 
discover if this was indeed the case. One of them was Dr. KENNETH 
Hare, who spoke about his experiments in “ The Eye-witness ”. 
‘There is a narrow passage into the Bay from the Hudson Straits ’, 
he said, ‘it is the only way you can reach it by sea. For the rest, it is 
hemmed in by as bleak and vicious shores as you can imagine—just 
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rock and Arctic tundra, tens of thousands of square miles of almost 
unexplored territory, with a total population of only a few hundred. 

‘ They have always held that Hudson Bay does not freeze over during 
the winter. They say the coast line is frozen all right, but that a few 
miles out the water is “open”. I and some scientific colleagues of 
mine have for some time held that it was frozen. We proved our point. 

“We found that the Royal Canadian Air Force, too, wanted to know 
if the Bay was frozen or not and they flew us over it—they have 
criss-crossed it for three consecutive winters. There was ice there— 
pressure ice. The frozen surface of the Bay had been piled into 
immense ridges. In places the ice was piled up fifteen feet or more. It 
was a complete cover by January each year. 

‘But do you think we could make the local people believe it? No. 
When I told the missionary in Fort Churchill that I had just flown 
across Hudson Bay photographing the ice, 
he said: “ What ice? ” I argued with him 
for a time, but he gave me such sceptical 
looks that I gave it up: Ever since the first 
explorer arrived on this Arctic coast he has 
believed that it never freezes; that it 
remains an oasis of water in a frozen land. 
The early explorers who got caught in the 
coastal ice believed that it was just coastal 
ice. Even when the aircraft came the illusion 
still persisted. 

‘We confirmed that there is quite a wide 
belt of water just outside this belt of coastal 
ice. It is wide enough to prevent the 
Eskimos and anyone else from seeing across 
it to the vast expanse of ice (about 500 
miles across) that covers the centre of 
Hudson Bay. When I produced photo- 
graphic evidence and showed it to a Hud- 
son’s Bay trader, he shook his head and 
scoffed: ‘“ That’s only snow floating ”, he 
said. In fact, a Royal Canadian Air Force 
transport crashed on this ice a couple of 
years ago when bringing out a sick Eskimo, 
and the ice was strong enough to support 
the plane for a week’. 
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“TALK AS YOU DRIVE’ 


‘Talk as you drive’ is now in vogue. Ivor 
Jones, a B.B.C. reporter, spoke about the 
new fashion in ‘ Radio Newsreel ’. 

“Here are a few of the ways in which 
this “ talk as you drive ” idea is being used 
today ’, he said: ‘ by doctors for keeping in 
touch with their surgeries while they are on their rounds; by railways for 
directing locomotives in marshalling yards; there are bookmakers who 
hope it will soon do the job of tic-tac men. Then it is used by garages 
and transport authorities for talking to breakdown teams out on jobs, 
and by taxi and car-hire firms for giving instructions to their drivers. In 
London one firm alone has a fleet of 200 taxis with radio equipment; it 
wants to increase that number to 1,000. When you consider that to fit 
up one vehicle costs about £150, that is a big investment. And to any 
firm just starting a ‘“‘ talk as you drive” scheme, there is also £150 
or more to be spent on the fixed station at its headquarters. In spite of 
this, applications to broadcast are flowing into the Post Office at the 
rate of two or three every day. Apart from the 460-odd authorities 
and concerns already operating, permission has been given to a further 
230, many of which are just waiting for their equipment. The number 
broadcasting has increased by about a third over the past twelve months. 

“The sets used have a range of ten miles or more, depending on the 
area. Some London firms are increasing their range by setting up trans- 
mitting and receiving aerials on high points such as Hampstead Hill 
and Highgate Hill. The wavelengths are very short: about three-and-a- 
half metres and rather less than two metres. Exactly how many wave- 


bands are available is a Post Office secret, but many firms have to share. 


one. A typical band, for instance, might be used by six firms controlling, 
all told, perhaps thirty or forty vehicles. This inevitably means that if 
the driver of one of them wants to talk, he may find that someone 
else is speaking already. So far the Post Office have, with very few 
exceptions, granted all the applications for licences that have come in. 
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I asked one of its officials if, as the number increases, there might not 
be so many broadcasting that, as you might say, they would not be 
able to hear each other speak. He said he did not think this would be a 
serious problem for two years or so, even in London. 


PORTRAIT OF A SHOWMAN 


Speaking of the late C. B. Cochran in a Home Service talk FRED 
MajDALAany said: ‘If I had to name the three qualities on which his 
success primarily rested I would say they were these: his taste; his 
authority; and what I can only call an infinite capacity for self- 
deception. His taste was infallible. He knew instinctively what was right 
—whether it was a song, a dress, a dance, or a young woman’s hips. 
By his authority I mean his wonderful gift for throwing together a 
collection of talented, difficult people and 
making them work as a team. As for the 
third quality—self-deception—he had, as 
every showman must, the courage of his 
own hokum. He really did believe that every 
new show he did was his best. 

‘It came out in other ways, toc. For 
instance, anything C.B. had to say about 
feminine beauty was always news. W’hen- 
ever things were slack from a publicity 
point of view he would pick on some simple 
showgirl and announce pontifically that she . 
was the most beautiful girl in the world. I 
forget how many girls eventually bore this 
title or something similar, but there were a 
good many. My own favourite most-beau- 
tiful-girl was one who I am sure never even 
existed. Her name was Zadika and Cochran 
claimed to have discovered her in North 
Africa. For at least three years he regularly 
announced that he would do a special shew 
for her. Her nationality varied, but more 
often than not I think she was described by 
him as a Berber princess. She was an-. 
nounced so often that I am convinced that 
Cochran eventually came to believe in her 
existence. And why not? =f 

“Yet he had a sense of humour. But it 
was inclined to be unpredictable. And he 
rather disliked red-nosed comics. He en- 
gaged them for his shows, then, almost 
wilfully, he seems to damp their efforts to 
be funny. Then there was that first night in 
Manchester where his revues usually opened. 
Shortly after the curtain rose, we heard that. 
a couple of Cuban dancers had been arrested. C.B.’s business manager, 
Norman Loring, and I rushed off to the police station, bailed the dancers 
out, and got them back to the theatre twenty minutes before they were 
due on the stage. What had happened was that the girl, an angel-faced 
poppet five feet high, had tried to board a tram which was full. The 
conductor ordered her off. She refused in voluble Spanish. Fighting 
broke out. And it took the conductor and two policemen to remove her. 
By which time the conductor had been bitten, one policeman had had 
a button wrenched off his tunic, the other had lost his helmet, and all 
three men were badly scratched. I happened to remark to Cochran: 
“The joke is that when all this appears in the press, everyone will say 
it is one of your planned publicity stunts”. He gave me a withering 
look. “That”, he said, “is not the kind of publicity we want for a 
Cochran show”. And he could not see anything funny in the incident. 

‘During the latter part of his career he became, in a charming way, 
a bit of an intellectual snob. This tendency first became noticeable after 
Sir Alan Herbert started writing for him. Cochran was obviously proud - 
of having “ A.P.H.” of Punch on his books—it was obvious that he felt 
that this gave to the famous Cochran revues a final cachet. Literature 
and legs, so to speak, had come to terms. From then on a new literary 
flavour became apparent in the Cochran statements which I had a 
hand in shaping. H. G. Wells, he announced, was to write a Cochran 
revue. Next it was Bernard Shaw who, it seemed, was most anxious 
to collaborate with him. Whether there was any truth in these announce- 
ments I cannot say. But they looked good. And I am quite sure 
Cochran believed them ’. : 
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Impact of American Power on Europe’ 


D. W. BROGAN gives the historian’s view 


E are all accustomed to what may be called ‘ personal 

insularity ’, the natural human weakness that makes us 

see the world as impinging on us, to our annoyance and 

disadvantage. We British are particularly accustomed to 
national insularity of which there are many classical instances. ‘ Storm 
in Channel, Continent isolated’: so, according to a myth, ran the 
headlines in a famous English paper. 

But we are now faced with what may be called continental insularity, 
with a human temptation, humanly succumbed to, to resent the 
intrusion, the aggression—or what is called the aggression—of remote 
societies. Notably, we have the resistance to the impact of America on 
Europe, and behind that a usually unexpressed feeling that if America 
would stay out of our affairs, we should be much better off. 


“Inextricably Intermixed Problems’ 


I have all my academic life spent most of my time studying that prob- 
lem, the problem of the impact of America on Europe. But I have found 
it impossible, either as an observer of the contemporary scene in 
Europe and America or as a historian, to see it simply. For there are 
two problems, inextricably intermixed, the impact of America on 
Europe, and the impact of Europe on America. They are still inextric- 
ably intermixed and they will remain intermixed: and in time, and 
perhaps in importance, even today, it is the impact of Europe on 
America that comes first. There is, that is to say, a better case for 
American continental insularity—what, when they are in question, we 
Europeans disdainfully call ‘isolationism ’—than there is for the more 
novel phenomenon of European insularity. For, to begin with, America, 
as we use the term, is a European creation. True, in Spanish America 
there is a great deal of indigenous Indian blood. True, in the United 
States and Brazil there is a great deal of Negro blood. But apart from 
their influence on the arts, including cookery, and on agricultural 
technique, the Indians and the Negroes have not made or developed 
any non-European patterns of organisation. They have imitated the 
European society around them, Spanish-speaking, English-speaking, 
French-speaking, Portuguese-speaking. And what they are imitating is 
a transplanted version of west-European culture. : 

What we see in America is a development, in a new and different 
but not totally strange environment, of forces at work in the 
European society. They were obviously at work when the great 
outward emigration began, which was, it must be remembered, the 
greatest population movement of which we have record. They are at 


work now. They have, as Shakespeare put it, “suffered a sea change’. 


But also, as Horace put it, ‘they change the sky but not their minds 
in crossing the sea’. We are not, in dealing with the American 
phenomenon, or even in dealing with the United States version of the 
American phenomenon, dealing with another planet. Americans among 
us are not Martians. They are members of a common society that has 
developed, roughly along the same lines, since the days of Columbus. 
It is probably true that the society of the United States is today 
less like the peculiarly English society from which the early settlers 
came than’ it was in, say, 1800. But that peculiarly English society is, 
in fact, as dead in England as in the United States. The two societies 
have moved, roughly, in the same direction, if not at the same speed. 
They have moved, that is to say, towards a more highly integrated 
‘ Atlantic’ society to which each contributes and from which neither 
can escape. We must be candid enough to see that in political and 
legal institutions, in religious (and irreligious) traditions, in technologi- 
cal progress, in what we may call the values of society, we are members 
of the same oecumene, as the Greeks put it, just as the Greeks and 
Romans were members of the same oecumene. 

This brings me to a most important result of this attitude, the 
pretence that the Americans are nearly total strangers to our society 
or enter into it only to corrupt or destroy. It results in a refusal to 
notice or, if noticed, to admit that most of what the critics resent is 
not peculiarly American. It is a result of that modern industrial society 
that Europe, not America, created. We may not like the new, techno- 


logically created world. We may lament our failure (as far as there is 
one) to create a workable moral and political system for the industrial 
world we have brought into being. But we cannot say it is ‘a world 
we have not made’. We made it; the Americans are our pupils; they 
may have bettered our instruction—and if we do not like the lesson 
we can regret that. But it is our lesson all the same, and if America 
is hurting us, is corrupting us, it is by entering into wounds we our- 
selves have made, not by a brutal assault such as destroyed the simple 
cultures of Polynesia or the more complex cultures of Mexico or Peru. 
And since a great deal of the irritation that is felt at the American 
impact is at bottom aesthetic, it is a good idea to reduce it to its true 
proportions. Read Dickens or Marx, look at Daumier, if you want to 
see what the indigenous European industrial culture was like long 
before there was any serious American impact, when we were still 


“teaching the Americans the technical ‘know how’ that we were then 


proud to possess and which they then envied us for having. 

What I have said is platitudinous, but they are platitudes which 
have been covered. over in the past decades by paradoxes that were 
not only more entertaining but more comforting. For they, the para- 
doxes, enabled us to bear two blows to our pride and our confidence. 
The first of these is the decline of the position of Europe in the 
world. For 400 years, this comparatively small area, this ‘cape of 
Asia’ as Paul Valéry called it in a famous, gloomy stock-taking 
after the first world war, led, dominated, transformed the world, one 
result being the creation of modern America. That leadership has 
passed, passed at any rate from that part of Europe that did the 
transforming, the part that made America. We cannot be expected 
to like this, and we cannot even be expected to judge objectively 
what part in the change is mere fortune, mere redressing of an 
unnatural balance, and what part is our own fault. 

But—and again this is a personal opinion but formed after a great 
deal of study and thought—we find it easier to accept the turn of 
fate against us than to accept the fact that we may have been far 
more the makers of our fate than its impotent victims. For in our 
search for comfort, for scapegoats, we avoid the pangs of remorse 
or repentance (they are noi the same pangs) because we have dissi- 
pated our inheritance in two great wars. There is the secret of our 
comparative impotence, of our comparative poverty, of our relative 
loss of power and prestige. Of course, the United States and the 
other American nations after her would have grown in wealth, in 
power, in independence whatever happened. Of course, the Asia and 
Africa we had forced to awaken, forced to imitate us, would have passed 
from mere impotent resistance to learning from their invaders. But 
this process was immensely accelerated by the two wars, or by the one 
war interrupted by an uneasy twenty years’ truce. 


Result of Our Disastrous Follies 


If we accept this fact (and I do not see how we can deny it), then 
the American intrusion is a result, not a cause, of our disastrous 
follies. Even if we accept the view that the war of 1914 was the 
product of competing economic imperialisms, the American role was 
minor and we should have had the competition and its results whether 
the United States had ‘existed or not. I do not accept the economic 
interpretation of the origins of the first war and I do not see how 
the most conscientious prosecutor in what is now the cause célébre 
in which the United States is charged as one of the makers of our 
present distressful state, can charge the United States with creating, 
exacerbating or exploiting the internal strains of the Russian and 
Austrian empires, strains that led, in my opinion, to the catastrophe of 
1914. Indeed, by receiving millions of immigrants from these empires, 
the United States lessened the strains. That point.makes it natural 
to admit that after the first war, the United States, by her cutting 
down of imports, human and material, by her .refusal to support a 
peace settlement whose general shape only American power and 
policy made possible, had a share in our troubles. In the 
origins of the second war or the second round, the United 
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States has its responsibilities but they are certainly no greater than 
those of Britain, France, Germany, Russia. (I am deliberately putting 
on a level governments and even peoples whose degree of respon- 
sibility for the second war seems to me decidedly unequal.) Each 
nation would be much better employed in pondering its own sins 
of omission and commission than in repenting and denouncing those 
of the others. 

If we see in the modern world q great deal we do not like, and 
if we see that what we do not like is, as a rule, most conspicuous. in 
the United States, we should not, in national or continental passion, 
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abuse the Americans and dream of a world without them or even of 
a continent without them. For it is inevitable that in a united indus- 
trial world like ours, the leader in that world must bear most of 
the blame as he gets most of the praise or of that flattery of which 
imitation is the best form. The world now goes to school to the 
United States as it went to school to Europe, mainly to England, 
two generations ago. If it does not go to school to us now, it is partly 
because we have twice closed our school doors with a bang. And to 
reopen them with success, we too must go to scheol to America,” 
“prove all things; hold fast that which is good ’.—European Service 


The Academy and the Artist’s Dilemma 


By R. FURNEAUX JORDAN 


N the present exhibition at Burlington House the shadow line 

of a crisis, a conflict, falls clearly and dramatically through 

Gallery V. Here is a group of pictures as pregnant with social 

and aesthetic meaning as any in the world. Centrally is Turner’s 
superb portrait, ‘ Jessica’, painted in Rome in the year 1829. Beneath 
the shadow of a great, scarlet hat a 
woman of the people looks out from 
a casement, dark-eyed, into the low 
sun; it is all a shimmer and haze of 
light—black and gold with slashes of 
emerald in the lattice. It was shown 
at the Tate last year but to many it will 
come as a surprise. In 1830, The Times 
called it a ‘dau’, and Lord Egremont 
“a piece of nonsense ’, and certainly the 
Egremonts and Leconfields have kept 
it well buried at Petworth these 120 
years. . 

It emerges now as the great pictur 
of this exhibition, but it would never 
have made Turner an R.A. It was the 
very different heroic and classical land- 
scapes in the manner of Claude Lor- 
raine— Dido Building Carthage ’, for 
example—that brought him that crown. 
Pictures like ‘ Jessica’ or the ‘ Snow 
Storm’ and the ‘Rain, Steam, and 
Speed ’, also in this Gallery V, or the 
great “ sunscapes ’ of the Tate, won him 
only abuse. To the end of his life he 
remained the gruff and grubby enfant 
terrible of Varnishing Day—the unpre- 
dictable Bohemian. ‘ Jessica’ is neither 
heroic, classical, nor aristocratic; she is 
a suspended moment of divine beauty. 
She has almost all that Renoir or Manet 
could give us; she is sister, I think, to 
Manet’s barmaid of the Folies-Bergére, 
and she foreshadows an epoch. 

On the same wall, on either side of 
the ‘ Jessica’, are two Lawrences: one, 
the portrait from Windsor of ‘H.R.H. 
the Princess Sophia’ and the other, the more famous portrait of the 
‘Son of J. G. Lambton, Esq.’—the innocent, brown-eyed, and indolent 
little boy. Both are compositions in red velvet, both are superbly com- 
petent—Lawrence himself said that he had never painted better than. in 
the Lambton portrait—boch are of such patently well-bred people that 
they need none of the bravura of Lawrence’s Waterloo Chamber 
portraits to make clear their stations in life. I would use neither picture 
except for the lids of the very best chocolate-boxes. 

There, in that juxtaposition—the Turners and the Lawrences—lay 
the shadow line: the opposition of the visionary rebel to the orthodox 
craftsman painting, very brilliantly as it happens, what the established 
system expected him to paint. It was a cleavage that ran clean through 
European culture, and still does. Sir Thomas Lawrence and John 


* Jessica’, by J. M. W. 


Mallard William Turner were contemporaries; superficially, therefore, 
there is nothing wrong in hanging the remainder of the Lawrences— 
about thirty of them—after the Turners, in Gallery VI. Ideologically 
it is misleading since it conceals rather than demonstrates that funda- 
mental crisis—not less fundamental because it was one of which the 
Academy itself was never fully aware. 

The Lawrences should precede the 
Turners; then, with all the other works 
which belong to that Academy’s golden 
age, they would form a sequence. That 
golden age, that honeymoon of the 
Royal Academy, ran its course in the 
last two generations of the aristocratic 
era. Within that era academies had 
three functions: philosophically to up- 
hold the grand manner, socially to sup- 
port what Princess Lieven called the 
aristocratic system, educationally to 
instil a purely imitative facility for 
copying the antique. These functions 
the Royal Academy in England fulfilled 
by holding an annual exhibition, and 
by conducting schools in painting, 
sculpture, , and architecture. These 
things, according to its own very 
peculiar lights, it has done faithfully - 
for 184 years. It is too long! The 
arteries have hardened, the pulse -has 
slowed, the annual exhibition become 
a poor wraith of its former self, and the 
schools altogether negligible. 

Hogarth, a social realist, foresaw all 
this. He opposed violently the trans- * 
formation of the old Society of Artists 
into. this more grandiose institution for 
the preservation of Court painters, or 
whatever. their equivalent might be 
from time to time. Hogarth was a 
thousand times right, but it was the age 
of academies and he was only kicking 
against the pricks. So what William 
Blake called ‘ Sir Joshua and his Gang 
of Hired Knaves . . . this conspiracy of Rich Men to Sell but not Buy 
Pictures’, became. part of the Establishment, an Erastian Art to 
balance an Erastian Church. | : 

In literature—drama, novel, lyric poetry—this country has often 
Tisen to its own heights. But in painting, architecture, sculpture, 
Britain has for 2,000 years, on the high plane of history, retained only 
her colonial status within the Roman Empire. Pleasant, individual, pro- x 
vincial, she has always lain at the end of that golden road that runs 
from Athens through Rome, Vienna, and Paris to London. An imperial 
country which was, so often, the greatest in the world politically, was 
inclined to’take it for granted in. an insular way that her greatest art 
must therefore be really ‘great, too, and so often it was not. Within this 
limitation, which we sometimes forget, and within the first fifty or sixty 


Turner (1775-1851) 
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years of its existence, but: 
not after, the Royal 
Academy really was part 
of European culture. 
Nevertheless, the whole 
of this exhibition, both 
before and after the crisis 
that I see symbolised in 
Gallery V, was bound to 
be in one way or another | 


compelling, bizarre revela- . 
tion of social history. Here 
the taste, often more than 
the taste, the heart and 
passion of the English 
gentleman, whether typi- 
fied by bucolic squires and 
Burlingtonians of the 
Grand Tour, or by the 
cotton merchants and 
Tractarian romantics of 
the. Crimean era. . . here 
this taste, both in- the 
Academy’s golden age 
and in its decline, is 
pinned down, — dissected, 
and exposed, to our great 
delight. 

It was with the Refor- 
mation and the rise of the 
mercantile Atlantic 
empires—Holland, France, 
England—that this new 
kind of patron had come 


upon the scene, proud of his worldly wealth and of his dynasty. What 
he wanted to see upon his canvases were his wife and little ones—for 
had not virility replaced chastity as the high Christian virtue—also his 
horses and dogs, his rustics and tenants, his rich West Indian islands, 
his farmlands and gentle park; scenes, too, from those histories and 
dramas that were part of his secular education. 


earthly well being had its dawn, I think, 
in Van Eyck’s ‘ Arnolfini and his Wife’, 
in the National Gallery, but by the middle 
of the eighteenth century this kind of 
patronage was all part of the fabric of 
society, and that society—the aristocratic 
age—was the compost in which academies 
flourished everywhere. The idealised por- 
traits of this new Roman patrician and his 
well-bred women, the even more idealised 
scenes from history, could all be given that 
pose, flourish, or swagger that made them 


‘part of the grand manner. Even the land- 


scapes were somebody’s wide acres. 

The pictures painted for these landed 
squires, these Anglo-German princelings 
and aristocratic John Bulls—the glades, 
parks, distant seats, and blue horizons of 
Richard Wilson; the mysteriously lovely 
horses and grooms of Stubbs—Stubbs of 


the innocent eye; the lively, elegant con- 


versation pieces (such as the Sitwell chil- 
dren sporting at Renishaw), are all con- 
tributions to the academic golden age. So 
are the historical set pieces of Benjamin 
West and Fuseli, so are the Zoffany and 
De Wilde stage caricatures from the 
Garrick Club. Together these form a fit- 
ting prelude to the Reynoldses and Gains- 
boroughs: those full-length state portraits 
which, “in their pompous way, look so 
grand in that big Gallery III that we are 
almost fooled into thinking that those men 
and women—who were mostly avaricious 


This glorification of 
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and licentious snobs—must have been grand, too. 

Then, as a culmin@tion to the age, the Lawrences: 
elegant, facile, soft, accomplished; occasionally, as 
with the Lambton portrait or the equally famous 
“Countess Gower’ and her pretty-pretty, curly- 
headed child, rather sugary; but, occasionally, as 
with the deliciously eccentric ‘ Payne Knight’ or the 
flashing head of ‘Gilbert Heathcote’, something 
more, possibly great painting. 

And so we are back in Gallery V where the 
Turners and Lawrences together, like a minute-gun 
at sea, open a battle not yet won. The golden age 
was over. For two generations, within its insular 
and provincial limitations, English painters had 
served the system well; the Academy had symbolised 
the system and all painting had, as a matter of 
routine, passed through its galleries and thus 
obtained the insignia of royal and official approval. 
Now it was the system that was crumbling; every- 
where that aristocratic age was in retreat before the 
impact of the new bourgeoisie, of industrial capital- 
ism and romantic liberalism. Everywhere, therefore, 
there had also to be a revolution in the visual world. 
Against the black and universal blight of the railway 
age Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Scott extolled 
nature and a dim romantic past as the real inspira- 
tion for poet and artist. In flight from the squalor 
and vulgarity of the Victorian world, the true artist 
now retreated, if he could, to his ivory tower to 
dream dreams, to discover a more severe but sweeter 
patron—nature—to see visions of heaven and hell 
or of a mythical and chivalrous age that never was 
on land or sea. 

However, as always, the economic patron, the 
holder of the purse strings, remained a stern reality. 


In the service of this upstart bourgeoisie the romance and sentiment of 
that ivory tower often sank to banal depths. From now on there was a 
great divide: painting was either much worse or much better than it 
had ever been in the Academy’s golden age. But how could an academy 
—the very incarnation of convention, classicism, and system—meet such 
a crisis as this? What had been its strength was now its weakness. 
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Inevitably, I think, it backed the wrong horse: in a frantic effort to 
survive in an age where, dialecti@lly, it had no right to exist, the Royal 
Academy now specialised in popularity—the banality of the anecdotal 
picture or the Pear’s Annual frontispiece. 

This kind of popular painting could take many forms. Some would 
think first, I suppose, of Mulready’s ‘ Village Buffoon’, Wilkie’s 
‘Cottar’s Saturday Night’ or Frith’s ‘Derby Day’. We may under- 
stand rather better the Victorian view, as opposed to our own, of, say, 
the ‘ Derby Day’, if we turn to Ruskin’s notes in The Times of 1859. 
After remarking that he supposed ‘this English carnival had to be 
painted ’, he goes on to say: ‘it is a sort of cross between John Leech 
and Wilkie, with a dash of daguerreotype here and there, and some 
pretty seasoning with Dickens’ sentiment’. A very different kind of 
popular painting were Etty’s displays of fiesh, those parades of massed 
nudes in a picture like—to give'it the full title—‘ The, Destioying 
Angels and Demons of Evil, interrupting the Orgies of the Vicious 
and Intemperate’. The prudish Victorians, in the name of ‘ fine art’, 
lapped all this up without a tremor; just as they did the pornographic 
sculpture in the Crystal Palace. And yet in the year when Hunt's 
‘ Awakened Conscience ’—showing a fallen woman—was hung on the 
line, many men kept their wives and daughters from the exhibition. 
All, you will agree, quite extraordinary. 

Yet another aspect of this popular art are the historical paintings, 
reproducing costumes and properties hired in Wardour Street, like a 
‘mock-up’ in a modern film studio. They drew their inspiration from 
many sources. Such things as the romantic drama, the arrival of the 
Elgin Marbles and Egyptology were all responsible, directly or 
indirectly, for several vast canvases, such as Edward Poynter’s ten-foot 
long ‘Israel in Egypt’. Paintings such as these, together with, say, 
Leopold Egg’s rather melodramatic ‘ Night before Naseby’, or some 
of the swooning and bombastic poses of Haydon and Maclise, were an 
attempt to continue the tradition of the Academy’s golden age. At 
least that, dimly and confusedly, is what the Academy thought: that 
such painting was in some queer way still sustaining the grand manner. 

The real issue the Academy never saw at all. What it could not see 
was that great painting in western Europe, from the primitives to 
Holbein, had glorified Christ; from Holbein to Sir Thomas Lawrence 
had glorified Machiavelli’s Prince; from now on—from Turner to 
Picasso—was destined to glorify form, light, spontaneity, the artist’s 
own vision. The primitive, before-Raphael innocence could of course 
never be really recaptured, but the true artist, even if he was to sink 
to almost impossible depths for his parvenu client, was also to scale 
almost impossible heights in pursuit of the sun. That sun might blaze 
into the four corners of a Turnerian canvas, throw cloud shadows over 
Dedham Vale, illuminate Blake’s Paradise, or be reflected in a Pre- 
Raphaelite dewdrop on Galahad’s armour—but, at least, it was the sun. 

And the Pre-Raphaelites are, to me, a fascinating phenomenon. Never 
until now, however, have I seen their paintings mixed with other 
contemporary R.A. work, as it was in the annual shows 100 years ago. 
Now at last I understand both the excitement and the intense anger 
that they caused. Never—without Ruskin’s championship—could these 
rebels have forced the doors. Stand at one of the entrances to 
Gallery IX and compare its general tone with that of an adjoining 
gallery. In the Pre-Raphaelite room the roof is off and the sun streams 
in. One can see now exactly why the old academicians hated these 
earnest and precocious boys: once and for all they had blown the gaf?! 

Nothing was ever the same again. Turner had been admitted for the 
wrong reasons; Constable reluctantly. He was only a humble landscape 
painter. ‘I am still smarting’, he wrote, ‘under the manner of my 
election’; and the Pre-Raphaelites had fought their way in through 
storms of scurrilous abuse. That they should all be forerunners of a 
new world was beyond academic understanding. So, in 1868, the point 
where the present exhibition ends, one suddenly becomes interested 
in what is not there, for the system.is breaking up. John Everett Millais 
remains, but haying sold his soul, had abandoned the sunlit Winchelsea 
meadows of ‘The Blind Girl’ for ‘Cherry Ripe’ and ‘ My First 
Sermon’. Rossetti never faced the Academy music at all, sneaking off 
to exhibit elsewhere. Whistler had fired off his squib: ‘Whom the 
Gods would make ridiculous “they first make Academicians’, and had 
exhibited his ‘Symphony in White’ at the Berners Street Gallery with 
a statement in the catalogue that the Academy had rejected it. Manet 
was thirty-six and had painted some of his greatest works; in that year 
ae Gonzales ’ was on the easel, almost ready for the Salon des 

efusés. 


These are battles long ago, but as I walked through this exhibi- 
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tion I felt that for us, in our bigger and rougher world, one thing 
at least emerged: the eternal dilemma of the artist in society. He 
can conform and toe the line and thus—as a useful craftsman— 
achieve status. Feudalism at least offered him some sort of place, but 
in a society of industrial capitalism he could—both as craftsman and 
visionary—do only one thing: rebel with every fibre of his being. 
For him, in the nature of things, there can never be the false security 
of academies and institutions: One day he may find that out of his 
rebellion a new social system has been born and that—as in Greece, 
the- Middle Ages, or Ancient China—he has a just place. From all | 
that we may still be a million miles—or just possibly we may not— 
but for the painter, poet, architect, philosopher, or scientist, the 
dilemma remains.—Third Programme Z 


Reading Room 


Round the unforgiven man 
Daylight hangs 

A hint of the unknown, 

A fear of release from dreams. 


Between conscience and science 

Armchairs creak. The backs are sagged ¥ 
Where too many heads have rested 

While memory encroached and hope lagged 

Till they moved together in the slow pavane~ 

Of thin ideas round the eggshell skull, 

Subjective, objective, reflective, detective, 

Grave, acute, bright, dull— 


Vapour of vapours, says the preacher. 

Life’s a sleeping growth, a threat 
_ Of sleeplessness, a time to come 

And gone. While windows wait ® 
For curtain and dark 

Out of inertia comes the flash 

Reviving a twilit interest, 

A weak bulb flowering in brain and flesh. 


Death and passion stand still on shelves, 

Dead selves rise and pass 

With a turning page “ 

Turning over the hour-glass. — 
DAviID PAUL 


Meditation at a 
St. Luke’s Summer 


At last the thresher is still; 
Nakedness stalks the furrow, 
The tilths are dry, the hedge 
Cries out with flame, as though 
In death’s own need of glory 
_The year would flower; but only 
‘Poverty crowns our morrow. 


_ A harvest smile at the lintel: 
But light the wick and turn 
From the objective fields, 
Strike the ironic balance, 
Setting the ardour spent 
On a thrawn clay against 
These: biblical-smitten yields. 


Saint, take this unblest crop. 

In such a posthumous summer 

We too shall turn to greet 

That other, all-fathering one - ; 

In the granaries of whose breast * 

Our few starved roots are quick, 

Ourselves the unfading wheat. : 
. STANLEY SNAITH 
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‘Crisis in the Social Services’ 


By RICHARD 


HE title of this talk is taken from the concluding chapter of 

a booklet called: The Social Services: Needs and Means, 

written by two Conservative Members of Parliament, Mr. 

Tain Macleod and Mr. Enoch Powell, and recently published 
by the Conservative Political Centre*. As less than four years have 
passed since some of the main branches of our present services were 
launched (with the vigorous support of all political parties and with 
few misgivings about their soundness of purpose and design), it seems 
a little early to diagnose an acute condition of crisis. Maybe we are 
debasing the term through continual use—or misuse; nevertheless, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s announcements, when he spoke of a 
threat of bankruptcy facing the social services, underline the conclusions 
reached by Mr. Macleod and Mr. Powell. 


Asking the Right Questions 


_ But my task here is not to discuss the Chancellor’s statement: it is 
to examine the study by these two students of the social services. It 
is a serious study, published as a contribution to political education, 
and many of the questions raised—even if they remain unanswered— 
are relevant to the present debate. We may all have our own ideas 
about the way in which these questions might be answered but it is 
necessary first to be sure that the right ones are being asked. How, 
then, do Mr. Macleod and Mr. Powell reach the conclusion that a 
state of crisis exists in the social services? 

According to the authors’ definition, there are two essential marks 
of a social service: the first is that it is rendered by, or on behalf of, 
the community to an individual or at most to a family, and appropriated 
to his or its exclusive use; and the second one is that it contains an 
element of redistribution—in the authors’ words, that the majority of 
the individuals or families who avail themselves’ of it are receiving 
more than they give. From this somewhat utilitarian definition (which 
not everyone would accept and to which I shall return later), they pass 
‘to an analysis of redistribution. The way in which we now finance 
and distribute the benefits of the social services results in a situation, 
they say, whereby these services exist for only a portion of the pupu- 
lation. That being so—accepting in other words the proposition that 
redistribution 7s a characteristic of the social services—the presumption 
logically follows, say Mr. Macleod and Mr. Powell, that services will 
be rendered only on evidence of need. Therefore, the question to 
which they are led is not ‘ Should a means test be applied to a social 
service? ’ but ‘ Why should any social service be provided without test 
of need? ’ 

At this point they stand back from their analysis and trace the histori- 
cal evolution of the several branches of the social services. A hundred 
years ago, almost all relief was subject to the destitution test of the 
workhouse. Through the operation of three great solvents, they say, 
the face of the social services has been transformed. One solvent has 
been the ‘ separating out’ from poor relief of individual social services, 
each with its own means test, not intended to be a destitution test. 

This is not quite historically correct, for certain of these new, separated 
~ services did not carry a test of means: for example, the principle of 
a universal free health service was accepted towards the end of the 
nineteenth century for the treatmer of certain infectious diseases, and 
further extended in 1917 for the treatment of venereal diseases among 
rich and poor alike. 

The second historical solvent, in the authors’ words, was the principle 
of insurance, substituting a contractual right to services for a test of 
means. The third solvent has been the adoption (particularly since 
the Education Act of 1944) of the principle of a free service without 
any test of means or insurance qualification. The process of substituting 
these two principles—the contributory insurance principle fixed to ‘a 
broad subsistence basis’ (in the words of the Beveridge Report) and 
the free service principle—in place of a destitution test, attained virtual 
legislative completion in 1948. But, say Mr. Macleod and Mr, Powell 
—and it is here we arrive at their diagnosis of a crisis—the fall in 
the value of money since the end of the second world war has 
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struck at both the insurance principle and the free service principle. 

It has struck at the free service principle through the reintroduction 
of charges and a test of means: for example, those people who cannot 
afford the charges for dentures or spectacles imposed last year may 
now apply to the National Assistance Board for reimbursement subject 
to a means test—a process now carried further by the Government’s 
new proposals concerning medical prescriptions and dental treatment. 
It has struck even more heavily at the principle of subsistence benefits 
on an insurance basis. The authors devote more of their study to this 
erosion of benefits through inflation than to the effects on the education, 
housing, and health services. They are concerned because, as they say, 
these benefits are now quite inadequate and are well below any con- 
cept of subsistence minimum. ‘If the fall in the value of money goes 
on’, they say, ‘ the National Insurance benefits will become derisory ’. 
More and more people are already being forced to apply for relief 
from the National Assistance Board, where they are subject to a means 
test. In the absence of deliberate action to move back to a full insurance 
basis, or of measures which succeed in stabilising the value of money, 
the social services, in their view, must drift towards an assistance basis, 
not of set design, but as the inevitable outcome of recent trends and 
policies. 

Tightly compressed, these are the main points of this study. In 
calling attention to the disintegration of the social services the authors’ 
concern is to state the problem, not to suggest remedies, although in a 
concluding section they do make some suggestions for others to consider. 
Even so, it is fair to ask whether their statement of the problem is 
well-grounded and whether the definitions and assumptions they adopt 
are mutually consistent and acceptable. Personally, I question whether 
the present situation of the social services is wholly explicable in terms 
of monetary inflation. 

Other competitors—rearmament for one—are demanding a larger 
slice of the national income. A second and less well-recognised factor, 
but an important one to the social services, is the remarkable expansion 
in recent years in the number of children and old people who have to 
be provided for. Compared with pre-war, Britain has 1,000,000 more 
children and 1,500,000 more people of pensionable age, partly as the 
result of dramatic falls in rates of dying in old age since about 1943. 
Actuarily, these additions to our population were not budgeted for 
when the financing of the basic services was worked out. Yet an increase 
of over one-third in the number of people of pensionable age could well 
explain much of the rising demands on the social services—housing, 
income-maintenance, and health. With a health service population 
increasingly weighted by old age Ishould expect to find a rising volume 
of demand for prescriptions, dentures, spectacles, and hospital care. 
And although Britain has not built a single new hospital for fourteen 
years (apart from war-time emergency units) I should also expect to 
find more people needing hospital care. In fact, hospital waiting lists 
have grown from 100,000 in 1938 to 500,000 today. Longer waiting 
lists must surely mean more medical prescriptions. As for the children, 
we have still not yet managed to make much impression on the 
excessive number of large-sized school classes we had before the war, 
despite the fact that the school population is about the same as it was. 
These overcrowded classes must increase in number as all the children 
of the high birthrate years reach the schools. 


Factor of Additional Population 

Indeed, if all social services demands from these additions to our 
population are discounted, I question whether the proportion of the 
national income taken for ‘the social services (excluding food subsidies) 
was any larger in 1949-50 (before rearmament really started) than it 
was before the war—when we were also rearming. Since 1949-50 the 


‘proportion has probably fallen to below ten per cent. of the national 


income at current prices. We can thus see that this factor of additional 
population, appearing simultaneously at both ends of the age span, is 
important in assessing the economic costs of the social services. Not to 
recognise this factor, to blame all on inflation, and to reproach our elves 
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for providing services without test of means for those who might afford 
to pay, may well lead to the spread of injustice through the adoption of 
ad hoc policies based on a wrong diagnosis. 

Whether or not as a nation we cling sentimentally to the label of 
‘welfare state’, we have to accept some of the economic burden of 
these additional children and some part of the heavier burden of old 
age. The question is: how shall these burdens be distributed along with 
the existing costs of the social services? The question stands, whether 
we accept the view of some economists that inflation must be regarded 
as a permanent feature of the twentieth century—the nineteenth century 
being unique—or whether the value of money is stabilised. The problem 
of ‘ who shall pay? ’ leads me back to Mr. Macleod’s and Mr. Powell’s 
conclusion that, by definition, the social services exist for only a portion 
of the population. To me, this is too simple a view, for it suggests a 
society which is more or less permanently divided into two groups: one 
that puts in more than it takes out and another that takes out more 
than it puts in. This was the nineteenth-century view of the poor law, 
but the redistributive effects of the social services are much more 
complex today. 

Redistribution now takes place at some time or other over the life 
span of nearly everyone. Children put nothing in and take out in the 
form of education, subsidised milk, family allowances, income-tax 
rebates (if their parents are better off), medical care by doctors largely 
trained at the community’s expense, and so forth. As adults, people are 
constantly moving in or out of the territory of socially provided or 
subsidised services according to varying need and circumstances. In old 
age, as in childhood, most people take out more than they put in. 
Redistribution thus takes place over the life span of individuals; it 
operates horizontally between individuals of the same age, sex, and 
income group according to whether they are single, married or widowed 
and the number of children or other dependants they have to maintain, 
and it operates vertically between individuals of different income 
groups. Vertical redistribution, the effect that Mr. Macleod and Mr. 
Powell identify, may be of least significance today. The report of the 
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is to add to the confusion of thought which springs from the view _ 
that, faced with a need for economy, we should devote our resources 
to protecting the weak and unfortunate. Why should the better off be 
provided with services without test of need? This approach, though it 
may be made from the best of motives, often ignores the point that 
the better off do pay in heavy taxation; and for services like family 
allowances and pensions their means are in fact tested by taxation. It: 
ignores the questions that arise from transfers of income within social 
groups and between individuals and families, the consequences of which 
require more study than they have so far received. And it ignores, too, 
the danger that a restriction of the social services to the weak and 
unfortunate on the grounds that it is unfair to give benefits to the better 
off could lead to a new version of the nineteenth-century poor law. The - 
social services would thereby lose their citizenship quality which we 
found imperative in time of war. ; 

These thoughts, for they are in no sense solutions, are not criticisms 
of Mr. Macleod’s and Mr. Powell’s work. They are the sort of questions 
stimulated by their statement of the problem—ideas which run on after 
the last page has been read. The fundamental issues remain. Is the 


- crisis in the social services an internal disease; or a reflection of the clash 


E.C.A. Mission to London in 1949 showed that the total direct and ~ 


indirect taxes paid by families with incomes under £10 a week were 
larger than the whole cost of the social services plus the food subsidies. 
Thus, they are chiefly financed by transfers of income within this group. 

Weare all now so inextricably mixed up in a society of artificial 
prices, payments, and benefits, free, contributory, and partly free services 
and open and concealed subsidies, that it is no longer possible to put 
the social services in a separate compartment and regard them as largely 
paid for by one social group for the benefit of another group. To do.so 


Moving into Aquarius 


MICHAEL TIPPETT on Schénberg and the revolt against the Victorians 


Y astrological title is, of course, deliberate—and Sch6n- 

berg, I am sure, would have approved. It is to draw 

attention to the idea of seasonal change. In astrological 

jargon, our present world month, which began its 2,000- 
year life round about the birth of Christ, and is called after the zodiacal 
sign of the Fish, is coming to its end. A new world month will soon 
begin when the sun finally enters the house of Aquarius, the Water 
Carrier. Many people in the Roman Empire beside the early Christians 
had a sense of the portentous, the catastrophic, as that great period of 
revolution set in. Like ourselves now, they were aware of being in such 
a period, and like ourselves they could not see very far forward but 
only backward. Some of the very early Christians do seem even to 
have expected an actual end of the world in historical fact at that 
time. To us now, looking back at them, we are less excited by the 
world that was ending than by what was beginning. As someone has 
said, a culture never falls to pieces, it gives birth. And if anything is 
a moral in this talk, it is just that. It is certainly not to defend 
astrology; nor to suggest that great changes of world feeling only 
move with the Zodiac. So far as I know anything at all about the 
movement of the stars I do not think any zodiacal change really 
corresponds to the tremendous climacteric that came between: that is, 
to the transformation of Christian medievalism into Reformation, 


between the needs of youth and old age; or is it chiefly the product of 
external factors? If, by force of circumstances, these services must 
drift on to an assistance basis with more charges and tests of means,” 
will this not result in more social discrimination? Do we want, on moral 
grounds, a sharper separation of people into eligible and less eligible 
citizens? How far are we prepared to go in the direction of more 
discrimination in meeting the needs of, say, old age so as to increase 
family allowances, education, and so forth? Should we, as Mr. Macleod 
and Mr. Powell suggest, return to the principle of guaranteed benefits 
for the income-maintenance services by raising insurance contributions? 
But would not this mean transferring more of the costs of old age; 
which increasingly dominate the finances of insurance, to be borne by 
many least able to find the extra contributions? 

Whatever decisions we take on these fundamental questions, and 
before we take them, it is I think important to remember why the 
social service state came into being. It did not arise at the behest of any 
one political party or to meet a sudden emergency that has now passed. 
away. Its origins are old and deep-seated; in its growth it has responded 
to ideas of social justice; to a more articulate sense of respect for the 
individual, and to the national necessities that have arisen from three 
wars in two generations. We shall be poorer still if- we ignore these 
forces and approach the crisis in the social services in the spirit of 
Edwin Chadwick—or the relieving officer.—T hird Programme 
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enlightenment, and scientific materialism. But I do think that our 
present prolonged catastrophe (moving into Aquarius) has more 
analogies to the changes before and after the year one (moving into 
Pisces) than to the birth pangs of the Renaissance. And I hazard a 
guess that we have more medieval hangover to contend with even now 
than our emancipated selves would care to believe possible. Certainly 
that, I think, is what Victorianism was (which was something, incident- 
ally, not confined to England, but common to all Europe). The fight 
against Darwin was the last reverberation of the war on Giordano 
Bruno: a refusal of something, a pressing something down—a some- 
thing which no one seems to be upset about now. But, of course, other 
things were pressed .down too. Victorian morals, Victorian piety, 
Victorian charity—even the last-named wanted to press something 
down. And so movements that allied themselves with what would 
not be pressed down had the force of an eventual explosion. Wicked- 
ness, wickedness! But so it was. Bist Sg 

Let us look for a moment at Victorian morals because I am sure 
that is the root of the matter. And of the real disturber, Freud. Freud — 
was a scientist, an idealist. He went to the battle with the purity of — 
David against Goliath. He looked at a typical Victorian moral picture— 
the infant at the loving mother’s breast. He tore aside the sentimental — 
covering and exposed a truth, which he proved by monotonous iteration — 
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of accumulated data: that the pleasure of suckling was really infantile 
sexuality. We can hardly realise now the violence of the affront to 
Victorian self-esteem. But Freud was so driven by his demon that 
he had no time to consider the storm he was creating. He went on to 
the Victorian father and Victorian money fetish, which he likened 

__to certain sub-conscious desires. But I will not particularise, for these 
things have still power to wound. And then the strangest thing happened. 
Faced with all these unpleasant instinctive truths, what was the good 
Victorian bourgeois to do? Freud told. him: sublimate. But again 
before anyone had time to point out that sublimation might be only 
another word for bold morality, his disciples drove him yet further 
back along the road, forcing him to assume a God-the-father cloak 
himself and to declare his theories to be dogma. 

We seem to have come full circle. Perhaps, after all, no one can 
really leap out of his time. For, for all his being hounded as a figure 
of scandal, Freud seems to come out in the end on the side of conven- 
tion and morality, as though Victorian pressing-down could go on after 
all, if in a disguised form. But if people really hoped it could go on 
after all, they were grievously mistaken. The real scandal, the real 
catastrophe of the great war came—and went. What happened to 
Victorian culture is brilliantly and bitterly described in the preface to 
‘Heartbreak House ’. 


Similarities between Freud and Schénberg 

The consternation that Freud caused was only possible because 
despite his ineradicable Victorianism, he was in revolt and standing for 
something to come. There were similar figures in every walk of life. 
Music was certainly not excluded. My account of Freud, schematised, 
I am aware, nearly to caricature, may—already have struck you as 
oddly similar to what we know of Schonberg. Here certainly was 
another Victorian figure in revolt. In the very early works, of course, 
there is as yet little or no sign of it, but rather of emotionalism, monu- 
mentality, and prolixity. But that was not the real Schénberg. Like 
Freud he had a further destiny—to revolt, to attack, to destroy, to 
root out just those attitudes which he had wallowed in before. 

A culture never falls to pieces; it gives birth. It is hard to believe 
that, when all we can see at first glance is the pulling down, the 
clearing out of the way. Like the good people of Vienna, it is easy 
to think of Schénberg as a kind of monster. In reality, the matter 
is more objective than we realise. For instance, sentiment and sentimen- 
tality. The violence of the artistic revolt against Victorian sentiment was 
(and is) in exact relation to the amount of hidden sentimentality 
masquerading behind the facade of fine feeling. The revolt took two 
forms: the one, expressionism—which was to try to be truthful, 
however unpleasant that might be (similar to Freudian unmasking 
of the subconscious); the other, cubism—to take all sentiment out of 
the artistic means (that is, in music, out of the notes) and to produce 
an art of apparent abstraction. No important artistic figure of this 
century has really escaped this dilemma—the dilemma that the two 
ways forward out of Victorianism seem to be equally “dispiriting to 
the general public. For Schonberg, at least (as for Freud), there was 
never any doubt. The bitterness of the struggle around his name is 
witness to his entire lack of compromise. Like Freud, he was an idealist 
driven by a demon. Like Freud, his demon drove him down a road of 
over-simplification, towards a dogma—the law of the twelve-note 
system. Like Freud, I think, it was just the consequent sense of estrange- 


ment from fellow professionals, and the public, that caused him to‘ 


draw the bonds of his pupil-circle so tight. That he exercised a tyrannic 
_ fascination over them all is not in doubt. That they induced in him a 
God-the-father attitude is equally apparent. He paid a heavy price to 
his demon for his gifts. 

But it is not the prices they pay, but the work they do,\ which 
determines the sciéntists’, the artists’ permanent values. If we keep 
our eyes firmly fixed on what these controversial figures were being 
driven to do, and refuse to be sidetracked by prejudice or gossip, I 
think we can begin®to see certain constants. The sequence runs some- 
thing like this: a revolt against Victorian (or if you prefer, bourgeois) 
complacency and sham; a passionate search for truth, however distaste- 
ful; a dogmatic attitude to the truth uncovered; a need for an inner 
esoteric brotherhood of initiates. The closed circle round a controver- 
‘sial artist is usually so small that the big public outside easily sees it 
as an object of ridicule. But so far, in our turbulent period, the big 
public has never seen itself as ridiculous when it is all inside some 
ambivalent experience, such as the German public under the Nazis. 
Like the artist and his circle against a hostile philistia, the bigger 
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congregations draw together: positively, on the basis. of a shared ex- 
perience and a shared value; negatively, to arm in self-defence against 
a congregation outside that is perforce ignorant of the experience and 
which denies the value. The ensuing catastrophes have been so great, 
beginning with the first world war, that reality makes mock of 
aesthetic esotericism. For example, many people find it difficult to 
realise that the poet George was not bought over by the Nazis, because 
his distasteful circle seems now like a paradigm of the collective mania 
that exsued. 

So universal in our time seems this experience of collectivities, 
parties, groups, that the really strange figures are those who do the’ 
dedicated, difficult work, who face the crisis, alone: Bartok for example. 
He had as tough a-struggle in Budapest as Schonberg in Vienna. What 
gave him the strength to stand so alone? And is that strength a value 
of his music? Personally, I believe so. But I shall deliberately turn 
from Bartok (great figure though he is) because I want to follow my 
central theme (the New breaking out of the Old) into other arts 


-thafi music. I must turn instead to James Joyce. He, like Bartok but 


unlike Schénberg, never needed the experience of beloved master, 
adoring circle, and of dogma, but discharged all his life energy into 
the experience of artistic truth. During the years of the great war he 
was withdrawn, writing Ulysses. Ulysses is the artistic truth into which 
he discharged himself: a truth so factual, so everyday, so commonplace, 
so accumulative, so boring, that any of us who try to read Ulysses 
with any remaining shred of Victorian taste, find ourselves excessively 
irritated, baffled, resentful. Not finding what we expected of art—that 
is, not finding motive and choice and theme and sense—we project our 
resentment first upon the book, then upon the author. But suppose 
the virtue of the art is precisely in the absence of these things? Then 
the matter is even worse. A sense of inferiority is,awakened and our 
resentment deepens. Truthfully now—how many times have not all of 
us, you and I, had this experience with modern art? For instance with 
Schonberg. And is there then no mercy? No, none. As though to add 
insult to injury, our accustomed, deepest values suddenly appear horribly 


travestied. In Ulysses they are spoken to us like this—in a brothel. 


Boys do it now. God’s time is 12.25. Tell mother you'll be there. 
Rush your order and you play a slick ace. Join on right here. Book 
through to eternity junction, the non-stop run—just one word more. 
Are you a good or doggone clod? If the second advent came to Coney 
Island, are we ready? Florry Christ, Stephen Christ, Bloom Christ, 
Zoe Christ, it’s up to you to sense that cosmic force. 

Have we cold feet about the cosmos? No, be on the side of the 
angels. Be a prism. You have that something within, the higher self. 
You can rub shoulders with a Jesus, a Gautama, an Ingersoll. Are 
you all in this vibration? I say you are. You once knobble that, congre- 
gation, and a buck joy ride to heaven becomes a back number. You get 
me? It’s a life brightener, sure; the hottest stuff ever was. It’s the whdle 
pie with jam in. It’s just the cutest, smappiest line out. It is immense, 
super-sumptuous It restores. 


Merciless Pilgrimages 

Why does Joyce take the trouble to do all that? I think he himself 
gives the answer. As the speaker of the words I have quoted says: 
‘Be a prism’. That is: be something that breaks up the sweet sunlight 
into its scientifically real components. Be an absolutely impersonal eye. 
So, for the greatest modern painter, it has been an equally merciless 
pilgrimage. Picasso may begin with a blue period of natural objects. 
Do not be deceived: the blue is not that of the Victorian summer 
sky; but of night, of moonshine—of cold water. And before long the 
thin, syphilitic prostitute appears, the white acrobat, the tragically 
dislocated Harlequin. Objects fall apart, to be reconstituted as cubism. 
An abstraction in which for the sake of purity everything that could 
engage our natural sympathy is deliberately refused: that is the point, 
deliberately refused. Natural objects here are quite neutral and equal. 
A half nose has as much value as a whole nose. This is what upsets us; 
but this is the nature of the art. The poet, the painter, the composer 
seem to exercise themselves only to baffle and rebut the recipient of 
their message. For their message, such as they have one, lies in just this 
attitude of truth and abstraction. So in Joyce’s Finnegans Wake, as if 
to make quite sure we shall understand nothing, the very words are 
dismantled and reassembled. The immense book goes round in a huge 
circle. We end where we began. It would probably be quite as proper 
to read it backwards. In the Lyric Suite of Alban Berg, one of the 
fast movements is written in an exact mirror form. Would it do the 
same for us in this piece if. it were played backwards—or upside dowa? 
Probably. Take it or leave it. 
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An apparently valueless, heartless art of truth or abstraction, that 
tells us so ungraciously to take it or leave it, is in continual danger of 
misunderstanding. Certainly the big public imagines it leaves it. But 
does it? It does, in the transparent sense that it prefers the classics— 
or the romantics. But just as modern art is an art of the naked fact, 
and of the necessary and voluntary acceptance of fact, so it is itself a 
fact, not a conspiracy: one of the objective resultants of a total situa- 
tion in which the public is involved as much as the artist. Fin-de-siécle 
attitudes were not confined to the handful of names that I have men- 
tioned. The lyrically sensuous Victorian dance music of Vienna—that, 
too, went down before something much more primitive from an outcast 


race in America. I remember when I was a little boy before the first - 


world war hearing the new popular music for the first time to words 
something like these: 

Everybody’s doing it, doing it, doing it, 

See that ragtime couple over there, 

Watch them throw their shoulders in the air 

Everybody’s doing it now. | 
In actual fact, at that time, everybody was not doing it. It is difficult 
to realise that the now universal jazz was once itself new and severely 
frowned upon. If there were time it would be interesting to discuss jazz 
properly: that is to say, as another seismograph of the crisis. It, too, 
is full of schools and initiates and abstractions. But it would take us too 
far afield. Because jazz is a musical vernacular, it has attracted many 
serious composers, thinking to find in it a way through to the big 
public—or just a means to refresh serious music by the primitive. 
Stravinsky leaps to my mind. His ‘ Ragtime for Eleven Instruments ’ 
was finished at Morges at eleven a.m. on November 11, 1918 (his 
‘L’Histoire du Soldat’ not long before). He had begun fis pilgrimage, 
from the enchanted’ garden of the ‘Fire Bird’, through the primitive 
puppet world of ‘ Petrushka’ and the orgiastic ‘Rite of Spring’, to 
end on the sublimated summit of neo-classicism and the absolute 
objectivity of the art work. In the terms I used earlier, he went out 
of the Victorian garden, first by the road of expressionism, then by 
the road of cubism. So, of course, he is a controversial figure too. 

Not many months ago one of our anonymous music critics here 

‘assessed Stravinsky as having been a composer once, while Schonberg 
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he (or she) considered never to have been a composer at all. Clearly this 
critic has not taken it, but left it. But the fact that a critic is puzzled 
does not impinge upon the problem of creative artists in relation to a 
crisis at all. You may leave it, and you may leave yourself out—not 
of course out of everything, but out of certain things that will go 
on whether we like them or not. We cannot turn back the clock to . 
Victorianism through the two world wars. The sun will enter the house 
of Aquarius. Keenly serious and sensitive people will enter with com- 
plete dedication upon the task of helping to birth what is to be. A 
midwifery that is, as I have shown, disconcertingly, ungraciously factual. 
At the same time we see as little of what is to be as those who passed 
into Pisces just under 2,000 years ago. Some very unpleasant people 
faced the future, some very pleasant people faced the past. And vice 
versa. The present separation of creative artist from the public is 
really a reflection of this: that we have no clear’ idea of Man to 
whom we shall confidently speak. 

A bishop, I remember, once asked me if I could write new Anglican 
tesponses, clean and strong and simple like Tallis’, but modern. I 
replied: give me a Christian congregation with a taste for clear, strong, 
modern music and I will provide it. That, written large, is the nature of 
the wider problem. Positive art can be addressed only to a public 
whose ideal conception of Man is generally understood and assented 
to. There is no such agreed ideal conception now. All is relativity of 
conception. There was lately Nazi man; with no soul. There is com- 
munist man, who many suspect of no soul. There is Catholic man, 
with perhaps a medieval soul. Each a value and an offence. Is there a 
whole Man-with a non-medieval soul? Or is the soul so ageless that 
there is no sense inrelating her to anything so short as a world-month? 
Do the purgative qualities of modern art deny us a soul? Or would 
modern art be warmer if. modern man had found his soul? I am sorry 
to end on so many questions, and I must not embark here upon my 
own. affirmations. May I allow myself just this: that I (and many 
better) belong body and soul to the artistic midwifery that I have 
described is our pride. That few of us will ever have the purity of 
purpose of Schénberg is certain; that modern man can find his soul 
is true; that art will speak again entire is as sure as ‘the zodiac. g 

a —Third Programme 


The Novel in the United States 


s 


T would be more accurate than not to say about Americans—at 
least, informed Americans—that when they think of the novel at 
all they think of Herman Melville, and then make a leap into the 
incredibly fertile nineteen-twenties, and there they come to rest. 
It is there, in the nineteen-twenties, that they feel securest because, if for 
no other reason, they feel the talent to be secure. It was our Golden 


Age; and in America there were only two such periods when a pheno-- 


menal outbreak of energy, of creative energy, yielded an important body 
of literature. The first time it occurred it took in, of course, Emerson, 
Thoreau, Hawthorne, and Poe, and was climaxed—apexed would 
perhaps be more exact—by Melville’s Moby Dick. The second time 
(a period that started in the ’twenties and extended into the ’thirties), our 
literature was given its more distinctive physiognomy by Ernest 
Hemingway, Scott Fitzgerald, and William Faulkner. — 

We have often been told—and we have been told it often enough for 
most of us to believe it, and though it has been told so often some of it 
is true—that the genius of the American novel is in its wildness, or 
primitiveness, or gigantism. The American novel—and I am still going 
on with what has been said—attempted an enormity of landscape and, 
as a consequence, became disorganised, if not altogether dispatched and 
sent packing, by the sheer weight and scope of the materials. This 
implication was, I believe, simply this: an author who has not proper 
control of his material obviously tends to become violent, or emotional, 
or inchoate. The American novel, then, is distinctive by virtue, rather 


by unvirtue, of its being disorganised in form and inchoate in content. . 


A kind of bumbling, even bungling, sincerity was the offspring of this 
by-and-large unattractive marriage, and it certainly bore the name of 
Thomas Wolfe. 


By HARVEY BREIT 


Though some of this is true, a good deal of it is not. What is truer is 
the existence, lovely in some instances and excitingly in the others, of 
Melville and Hemingway and Fitzgerald and Faulkner. Each of these 
novelists, in their best work—in Melville, not only Moby Dick, but 
Billy Budd; in Hemingway, The Sun Also Rises; in Fitzgerald, Tender 
Is the Night; in Faulkner, The Sound and the Fury, and a short novel, 
The Bear—each of these novelists created a form, that is to say, the 
means and ends in each of these works are perfectly adjusted to each - 
other. There is no rout before the onslaught of the materials; on the 
contrary, the subject-matter is consummately assimilated into the vision, 
which is the formal realisation of the raw experience. 

What I think Somerset Maugham failed to see in Moby Dick was 
its poetry. I do not mean the obviously poetic element. When he edited 
Moby Dick during one of his recent stays in America, and cut out all 
the whaling nonsense, even to the brilliant chapter on the whiteness of 
the whale, Mr. Maugham cut out its poetry as surely as if he were to 
cut out—and perhaps he would like to—descriptions of the weather in 
Heine’s “North Sea’ cycle, or the ‘ Hurry-up: please: it’s time! ” 
section of ‘The Waste Land’. Maugham, of course—it is kinder to 
think so—thought he was getting rid of Melville’s sprawl, and crawl, - 
and whatever.’ 

Civilised authors turned editors have not yet laid hands on Heming- 
way, Fitzgerald, or Faulkner. But these authors have been equally mis- 
understood. Imitators of Hemingway were fascinated by his flat surfaces; 
they overlooked the intense pressure and continuous effort that lent the 
surface its flat, casual appearance—so deceitful, after all—failing to 
realise that the simplicity was something more, an end-result, a short- 
hand, a higher mathematics that involved and contained a great deal 
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more than what was being looked at. And Tender Is the Night—Fitz- 
gerald’s popular failure: what was not seen was its structural triumph, 


. the control the author had over so deeply complex and deeply moving 


an experience. Faulkner, of course, can be seen—and has been seen—as 
the successor to Wolfe. It would be unmeasurably wrong. But Faulkner 


-is misunderstood in precisely the way to augment the myth of the 
» American novel, that it is raw, violent, formless, essentially unrealised. 


What I am holding up is not merely those novelists I consider to be 
the best of our writers. I am attempting to point out that our very best 
authors belong to the best tradition of the novel. One has to go back, 
perhaps, to the nineteenth ceritury*to find it: the novel that seemed to 
be defined by a larger view, a deeper vision, a total effort by the total 
man. I think this was true of the novels of Dickens and Hardy, of 
Balzac and Stendhal, of Tolstoy and Dostoevsky. It was unquestionably 
true of Melville, and, later, of Proust and Joyce; and it is true, perhaps 
with a certain diminishment and complication, of the three Americans 
I have singled out. 

The very recent novel in America is distinguished by the fact that 
none of the writers I have mentioned has a school. The novelists today 
seem to be divided: one camp a-naturalistic school really stemming 
from Theodore Dreiser and that yet owes considerably to the Heming- 
way surface and Hemingway speech; the other, a revolt, a breakaway 
from the first school, whose production seems to be a smaller, more 
carefully mined novel and which, paradoxically, owes a good deal to 
the Faulkner climate and rhetoric. James T. Farrell, Norman Mailer, 
and James Jones are exponents of the first camp; Truman Capote, 


- Tennessee Williams, and Frederick Buechner of the second. 


This division does indeed relate back to what seems now to be the 
ageless conflict in America between the Whitmanites and the Jamesians, 
the engaged and the disengaged, the actor and the observer, the formless 
and the formal. We have had them both in recent months—the Walt 
Whitmanites and the Henry Jamesians: we have had at one end of 
the spectrum Jones’ From Here to Eternity and at the other Capote’s 
The Grass Harp. I still come back to what appears to be a theme, that, 
though all this may be necessary in the continuous dynamic ebb and 
flow of the creative process, it is not—in the form it takes now—an 
inevitable and everlasting opposition. We do have our models, and these 
point the way to a solution, to an end to the divisiveness. Statistics of 
the past year show that fiction has suffered a set-back; non-fiction, 
statistically, has done better. The leading novels in 1951 were Budd 
Schulberg’s The Disenchanted, Herman Wolke’s The Caine Mutiny, 
and J. D. Salinger’s Catcher inthe Rye. All three best sellers were 
topped handily by Jones’ From Here to Eternity, which, I believe, was 
the only novel to remain on the best-seller. lists all the year round. 

Surprisingly, Thomas Mann (who is an American novelist these days) 
produced an odd, wry little book, The Holy Sinner, that made the best- 
seller list too, though it would be difficult to’find the readers who 
enjoyed it. His co-Nobel prizewinner, Faulkner, also had a novel on the 
best-seller list, Requiem for a Nun. There, again, it was a case of people 
buying Faulkner because of his over-night reputation; or perhaps the 
book was bought because people had read his superb Nobel Prize 
acceptance speech in their daily newspapers. Even Faulknerians had to 
admit Requiem was a minor effort by the master. It is hardly a novel: 
three prose sections, interspersed by three acts of a full and actable 
play—which, by the way, is scheduled for a Broadway production in 
February. Recently, Faulkner told me he had been reading a good 
many of the novels byour younger authors. How had he liked them, I 
asked him. Mr. Faulkner has a deep southern speech. ‘ They all 
write good’, he said, ‘ but the trouble is, they got nothin’ to say’. 

Of course, I think they do have something to say, but they either 
have not said it well, or they have not said enough. The first failure is 
the failure of art itself. There is the unmistakable sense that one has 
when one has finished this kind of novel—it was true of Jones’ and of 
Mailer’s second novel and of young William Styron’s successful Lie 
Down in Darkness—a sense of darkness, of opacity, of bleakness and, 
consequently, of disappointment, and, in some instances, an alarming 
experience of dissipation. One does not come away with any sort of 
regard, or stimulation, or aggrandisement: it is as if the raw materials 
themselves had taken over and one is left limp, and limply confronted 
by precisely the raw stuff the author had confronted and obviously 
failed to penetrate or impart to it any sort of purposeful order. The 


second failure is the failure in the experience. These are the books whose _ 


authors ‘write good’, as Faulkner said, but which are concerned 
primarily with rather constricted and constricting events, dealt with 
quite subjectively, and these give you the feeling that the events have 
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been looked at (to use Mr. Pryce-Jones’ image) from the wrong end 
of the telescope. One applauds the good writing, but the consummation 
is neither exhilarating nor particularly pleasurable. 

Nevertheless, there have been a few healthy signs. Jean Stafford is 
just out with a new novel, The Catherine Wheel. Carson McCullers and 
Eudora Welty both are on the way. Lionel Trilling wrote a mature 
novel, The Middle of the fourney; so did Gerald Sykes in his The 
Nice American. Neither of these had sufficient vitality or enough of that 
passion that would allow them to fit into what I would call the American 
tradition—that is to say, the novel that successfully meets the challenge 
of the shattering vitality that is implicit in American life. Perhaps 
Robert Penn Warren and John O’Hara come nearest it. James Stern 
(though he is really an Anglo-Irish writer) and James Agee have 


excellent chances, if they ever get around to finishing their novels. 


The best news is that Faulkner is hard at work on what may be his 
biggest novel, at least his most ambitious cne, (rumoured to be a novel 
about a modern Jesus, a theme that plagued Dostoevsky to his grave), 
and that Hemingway has well over 100,000 words written on the novel 
he had planned to write when he interrupted it for Across the River 
and Into the Trees. Hemingway has sold Across the River to the films. 
So that in 1952 Americans will be able to see their two best writers in 
a mixture of media—Faulkner on Broadway and Hemingway from 
Hollywood. But then, even Mr. T.S. Eliot has gotten into the movies. 
Obviously, the literary scene is not a simple one, nor a happy one either. 

—Third Programme 


Scian -Scene 


The orchard wall is fallen down 
and through the crumpled gap 

the dust drifts brown and lazy; 
hooves pass with busy tap 

and buses bump to town 

coating the wastes of weed and daisy 
and the orange trees. 


Once there were almonds too and vines, 
the creak of the water wheel, 

channels and fresh-turned furrows, 
where now dry stumps in lines, 

cracked soil where the beetle burrows 
and thick unblossomed groves reveal 
time’s ravages. 


Still to the well the old old lady 
goes shuffling bent and black, 

a petrol can in her hands, 

pausing to rest her back 

where the wall is warm and shady 
and dream of sons in fabulous lands 
of the distant West; 


to squat and dream of the distant days 
when the orchard wall was new 

and her sons, black-eyed, barefooted, 
went chasing and dodging through 

the glowing trees, ablaze 

with sunshine, and they leapt and shouted 
for living’s zest. 


Her sons? Those dusty curling fading 
photographs ranged by her bed 

‘with the lean Byzantine saints? 

Those family men parading, 
horn-rimmed wide-brimmed well-fed, 
with motor cars and stomach complaints— 
how hers at all? 


This sun, these stones are real, exist; 
the rest is a dream, a tangle 
of broken threads—the years, 
the labours, partings, tears, 
decay itself, all mist 
and shrink away in the sun-drugged angle 
of a fallen wall. 
H. .B. FORSTER 
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NEWS DIARY 


February 6-12 


Wednesday, February 6 

It is announced from Sandringham that 
H.M. King George VI died in his sleep 
early in the morning 


H.M. Queen Elizabeth and the Duke of 
Edinburgh leave Kenya to fly home 


The Accession Council meets at St. James’s 


Palace and the proclamation of the new 
Sovereign is signed 


Thursday, February 7 


H.M. Queen Elizabeth and the Duke of 
Edinburgh arrive in London 


The French President pays tribute to King 
George VI in the National Assembly 


Britain protests to Egypt about the rioting 
in Cairo on January 26 

The Lower House of the Federal German 
Parliament opens debate on Western 
Germany’s contribution to European 
defence 


Friday, February 8 


The Queen holds her first Privy Council 
at which she makes the Accession 
Declaration 


The Queen’s Accession is proclaimed in 
London and other cities throughout 
Britain and the Commonwealth 


Saturday, February 9 


Hundreds of people file past the coffin of 
King George VI in the parish church at 
Sandringham - 


The Queen orders Court mourning until 
May 31 : 


British paratroops are used against terror-> 


ists in Malaya 


U.N: delegation agrees in principle to 
Communist proposals for conference on 
Korean problems after signing of 
armistice 


Sunday, February 10 


Special prayers offered for King George VI 
in churches and chapels throughout the 
Commonwealth : 


Archbishop of York preaches at broadcast 
memorial service (see page 249) 


Communists reject U.N. proposal that con- 
ference after armistice should consider 
only Ko:ean problems 


Monday, February 11 


King George VI’s coffin is brought from 
Sandringham to London. Lying-in-State 
begins in Westminster Hall 


The Queen’s first message to Parliament 
received in each of the two Houses. 
Humble addresses of sympathy and 
loyalty moved and carried 


Tuesday, February 12 


Thousands file past royal catafalque in 
Westminster Hall 


French National Assembly debates Euro- 
pean army 


Belgian Government defeated on Opposition 
motion criticising Belgian representation 
at King George VI’s funeral 
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ee ; re : On February 8 the Queen’s Accessi 
Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II arriving at London Airport on February 7 the Mayor of Windsor reading the 


after flying back from Kenya on receiving the news of the sudden death of Gateway and on the Eton side of 
King George VI. Awaiting her are Mr. Churchill, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Eden, London from the steps of the Royal 
and Lord Woolton at Charing Cross by Lan 


The cortége on ats way from Sandringham to Wolferton Station on February 11 


Right: watched by the Queen, the Queen-Mother and Princess Margaret, the coffin of the dead King, 
surmounted by the Imperial State Crown, is carried from the irain at King’s Cross station 
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claimed with traditional ceremony throughout Great Britain and the Commonwealth. Left: 
tion on Castle Hill beneath the statue of Queen Victoria. It was also read at the Henry VIII The coffin of King George VI lying before the altar of the Church of 
Bridge. Right: Claren ceux King of Arms reading the Proclamation for the fourth time in Sz. Mary Magdalene at Sandringham last weekend. Watch was kept by 
2. The Proclamation had previously been read at St. James’s Palace by Garter King of Arms, members of the estate. On Sunday tenants and estate employees visited 
“ald, and at Temple Bar by Norroy and Ulster King of Arms. (See also page 278) the church to pay their last respects : 


The Lying-in-State in Westminster Hall: keeping vigil over. the royal coffin are four officers of the 
Household Troops, four of the King’s Bodyguard of the Yeomen of the Guard, and two members of 
the Honourable Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms. The funeral takes place at Windsor tomorrow 
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By THE BISHOP OF CHICHESTER 


E were all stunned by the death of King George—the 

sudden close of a life so devoted to duty, so brave in its 

endurance of trials, so constant in its service to the Empire. 

It fell to me, only a few hours after the first shock of the 
news, to offer the first prayers in the Parliament of a new reign, that 
God would guide and strengthen the young Queen and_ bless and 
comfort the members of the Royal Family, thus sorely afflicted. And 
such prayers are in the hearts of all of us now. 


Families Forcibly Disunited ‘ 

When the Prime Minister made his broadcast on Thursday, he laid 
special stress on the King’s love of home, and on the strong tie which 
bound him and his people in the joy and pride of a united family. 
‘With this’, he said, “all the troubles of the world can be borne, and 
all its ordeals at least confronted ’. My subject here is in strong contrast 
with that happy state. I have to speak to you of the sorrow and despair 
of families forcibly disunited: and of masses of human beings, milling 
about the world, who have been deprived of their homes by the scourge 
of war, or the no less terrible scourge of tyrannical power. On previous 
Sundays you have heard of the growing responsibility which Christians 
are called to take as their brothers’ keepers in these tumultuous times*. 
The British Council of Churches published a pamphlet last year on 
Christians and World Affairs, giving a programme for joint action 
in the international field. In these days Christians have an added duty 
of fellowship, and of maintaining the sacred character of Law among 
nations. So you have learnt how the World Council of Churches breaks 
through the Iron Curtain, and how the voice of God is the harmony of 
the world. I have to tell you of another aspect of the international 
scene, and to remind you of the victims of war. 

I want to paint such a picture of the desolation of millions of war’s 
present victims as shall impel you to give them your aid. War \prings 
destruction to every nation engaged, both to conqueror and conquered. 
It causes spiritual as much as material havoc. It carries ruin and 
massacre in hideous forms in its train. And there is a special kind of 
suffering which the past twelve years have brought on a scale which 
could hardly be conceived by our parents—I mean the suffering of 
strong men deported for forced labour, the suffering of young and old 
of all classes expelled from countries placed by the victors under an 
alien government, the suffering of multitudes of men, women, and 
children in piteous flight from their own homeland to an unknown goal. 

We describe these sufferers by the general name ‘ refugees ’. But that 
title covers many kinds: some are styled displaced persons, some 
expellees, and some political fugitives. Let me tell you a little of their 
origin; and of the challenge they address to ourselves. First, for those 
called ‘ displaced’ persons What a tragedy is hidden in the term! Be- 
tween 8,000,000 and 10,000,000 uprooted people found themselves, 
when the second world war ended, in countries to which they did not 
belong. They were largely men torn from work and wife and child by 
the Nazis to feed the war machine; or war fugitives swept from their 
homelands by invading or retreating armies; or racial and religious 
groups driven out from occupied or annexed territories..About half of 
these displaced persons came from Poland or the Baltic States or the 
Ukraine, and the rest from nearly every country in eastern Europe. Of 
the whole total about half, say 5,000,000, went trekking back when the 
fighting was over to their old homes. But for the rest, home was no 
longer home: the culture they loved had been crushed; all the things 
they valued had been destroyed. Religion was dishonoured, education 
corrupted, justice betrayed. Often their relatives had been killed or 
imprisoned. For them, return meant slavery or death. 

The position of these last is vividly stated in a conversation which 
took place when the worst was not realised between a Quaker relief- 
worker and a middle-aged, high-principled Ukrainian musician, whom 
she_was urging to go home, and to rid his mind of suspicions with 
which British citizens, conscious of Russia’s share in the allied victory, 
would have little sympathy. She reports it thus: : 

“Tell me”, asked Mr. Klymischenko quietly, “ how many friends 


* Sermons by the Rev. Leonard Constantine and Bishop Eivind Berggrav, 
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have you? ” I looked at him in bewilderment. “I’ve no idea”, I said. 
* Well then, let us say it in another way. Are there perhaps a hundred 
people in the world, your relations, your school friends, your colleagues, 
whom you know well and love?” “Oh, yes”. “ And how many of 
them ”’, went on Mr. Klymischenko, Jooking at me with almost frighten- 
ing directness, “have been murdered, or have simply disappeared, 
leaving no trace?” “ None”, I muttered. He gave me a strange, kind 
look. “It is very hard for you to understand ”, was all he said’. 

Next for the expellees. These are the people forced back to Germany, 
or to a part of Germany to which they did not belong. When I went 
to Berlin a few months after the end of the war, I found a town 
infinitely more destroyed than any we know in Britain. But worse than 
the material ruin was the spectacle of thousands of men and women 
with their families, young and old, rich and poor, expelled from the 
eastern provinces, which only a few weeks since had_been transferred 
to the Poles. They were huddled in the railway station, or military 
barracks. They had come by train, or by cart, or on foot. They trailed 
about or crouched together, with all they had wrapped in rough parcels, 
or crowded into a little truck, hungry, ill, wretched, down-and-out, 
truly the relics of humanity. And these were only a few of the millions 
that have come one way and another from former German territory o 
German settlements since then. : 

Besides the expellees there is also the new political refugee. Many of 
them are now coming into western Germany from eastern Germany; 
others from Soviet-controlled states to Austria or Italy. One of the 
danger spots in Europe is Trieste. Here you see a stream of fugitives 
coming from countries behind the Iron Curtain—lured by the hopes of 
freedom which the west proclaims to those who can flee from the 
dictator’s toils. They have heard propaganda talks on the wireless, 
perhaps, and believe they have only got to arrive to be in instant 
possession of the best of democracy’s gifts. But when infact they do 
arrive, they find overcrowding, tuberculosis, and no exit. And—because 
there is no exit, no-room for them yet in the west—they give way too 
often to cynicism or despair. 

Let me pass for a mement from Europe to Asia. There is another 
pressing human need in Palestine, where over 750,000 Arabs have lost 
their home, and look back from Jordan to Israel to farms once theirs, 
to which they cannot return. There are the waves and waves of refugees 
in China—the homeless multitudes in war-racked Korea—or those 
other refugee victims of the feud between India and Pakistan. All this 
is but a glimpse of the total situation. If you include Asiatics, who are 
by far the majority—and as yet little touched—there are 70,000,000 
homeless people, victims of war, in the world. And the refugee popu- 
lation of Europe alone equals the whole population of Canada. 


Duty of Christians \ 


Do the nations heed it? Alas, not enough: although I have seen large 
camps of displaced persons in Australia; and though more are coming 
to New Zealand, and many have gone to Canada and the United States 
and-South America; and though, including European voluntary workers 
and others, there is a round number of 290,000 displaced persons whom 
Britain has received, far more room is needed in the New World. Much 
has been done in the past few years for relief and resettlement by 
the United Nations—through the I.R.O.—but much is yet required. 
Although I.R.O. has just closed down, its own Director-General- of 
Residual Problems makes no secret of the magnitude of the problem that 
remains. Most of the voluntary agencies, Quakers, Roman Catholics, 
Y.W.C.A., Y.M.C.A., Jews, and others, which have played their part 
since the end of the war, have a big work still to do. A special duty is 
laid on the World Council of Churches, representing the non-Roman 
Churches. It has already made a great contribution. More than 81,000 
Protestant and Orthodox displaced persons have been aided in settling 
in new homes in U.S.A., Canada, New Zealand, Australia, South 
America, through services performed on their behalf by the World 
Council. It ministers to the hard core of Displaced Persons, sick and — 
old, now in Germany. It helps the German churches in their many 
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projects for the expellees. It works in Greece, in Austria, in Trieste 
>and elsewhere. And it is busy in Palestine, not only in relief, but in 
seeking a permanent political solution in most difficult conditions. For 
the World Council operates not only through the Refugee Service 
Department but through the Churches’ Commission on International 
Affairs. And the World Council concerns itself with refugees in Pales- 
tine in spite of the fact that they are in the main a Moslem-Jewish 
problem, because it may well be that only by disinterested Christian 
leadership will resettlement ever begin. : 
The main power for helping refugees lies, of course, with the 
governments. But the experience of these years has in fact brought 
about a remarkable partnership with the Churches as well as with the 
voluntary organisations generally. The World Council has worked coa- 
stantly in close co-operation with I.R.O.,.and has a strong alliance with 
the present High Commissioier for Refugees. Individual Christians can 
do much by unselfish sacrifice, by service in the field, by prayer, by 
' friendship, by gifts of clothes and gifts of money. And remember that 
little acts of personal kindness go a long way. Besides, it is the duty of 
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the churches to keep the public conscience alive. In the long run, the 
administrations themselves discover that they cannot fully tackle the 
huge human needs without a religious faith. Again, while governments 
may think of refugees in terms of labour and economy, the churches 


‘must insist on the unity of the family. And, while governments may 


dwell on the man-power needed, the churches must champion the right 
to asylum and the duty of hospitality. 

It is a far cry from the royal home at Sandringham tothe homeless 
refugees in Germany and Palestine. But it is just this contrast between 
the joy and pride of a united family life and the sorrow and despair of 
being robbed of a home that I want to plant firmly in your hearts. 
Here, indeed, is a call to. Christians to come and help. Here is a call 
to nations to prove themselves to be their brothers’ keepers. This is what 
the Bible requires the nations to be. For there are weak nations and 
there are strong. And we must remember that it was in a parable of 
the Judgment of the Nations that our Saviour declared: ‘ Inasmuch as 
ye did it not to one of the least of these, ye did it not to Me’. 

: —Home Service 


Letters to the Editor 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


The Future of the Steel Industry 


Sir,—I am indebted to Mr. Andrews for his 
considered and informative reply from which 


- it appears at once he appreciated that my first 


paragraph was the operative one, viz. that I, for 
one, could not see what indications he was 
giving of the future short-run or long-run 
development of the industry. His second sentence 
begins ‘I made it clear’, but this is a subjective 
impression and has little or nothing to do with 


- whether his communication was in fact effective. 


I am rather surprised that a man of Mr. 
Andrews’ learning and standing should imme- 
diately indulge in conjectures as to my ideo- 
logical preferences. Anyone with a political bias 
ought not to be discussing this important sub- 
ject, but rather than risk Mr. Andrews’ further 
suspicions may I, Sir, be allowed to state that 
I am a manufacturer engaged in private 
enterprise. 

Mr. Andrews suggests that I have confused 
the issue in regard to price control. Obviously 
there is a good deal of confusion and we may 
be nearer in views and outlook than is at 
present apparent, but my contention was that if 
the industry is left to supervise itself, its control 
will be effective in its own interests rather than 
those of the consumers or of the State. 

Mr. Andrews says that my reference to price 
fixing was vague, or even that I was speaking 
from hearsay. In this he does me injustice for 
I was speaking of what I had seen and 
experienced and, even if space had been available, 
there are excellent reasons for not being specific 
as he must realise. Nor is there time to discuss 
what is meant by costs, average costs, standard 
costs, etc., which may have little or no relation 
to what the cost ought to be if all productivity 
factors were efficient. : 

Mr. Andrews must allow some latitude in the 
use of the word threat. When I was young, 
education consisted of showing a boy ‘that he 
had better not’. In modern industrial life also 
a threat need not be spoken, let alone written: 
it consists of indicating obliquely what may 
happen if the party approached does not con- 
form. Mr. Andrews also misunderstood me in 
connection with the 2,000,000-ton increase in 
output. The point is that if there is a potential 
market of 20,000,000 tons and one tenth is 
secured, there is no necessity for unrestrained 
self-congratulation. On the other hand, as I 
have worked with them, I yield to no one in my 
admiration of the workers and managers in the 


? x 


steel industry, and Mr. Andrews can put’ his 


cap back on his head because we are ad idem on. 


this subject. I assume, however, that he means 
paid managers and not directors or those who 
decide policy and investment. 

Mr. Andrews takes me to task for saying that 
“nothing was done’ in regard to ore supply and 
scrap shortage—what I actually wrote was 
“obviously nothing adequate’, but this was 
omitted. He invites me to continue the argument 
in detail and I should be very pleased to do so, 
for example by calling on him, but not, Sir, in 
the hospitality of your columns as I do not think 
the detailed arguments would be a matter of 
general interest. 

In his last paragraph Mr. Andrews returns to 
the main difference between us, viz. how is 
effective supervision of this fundamentally 
important industry to be established in the 
public interest? He suggests that my judgments 
may be superficial but they are the result of a 
lif-time’s industrial experience and the facts on 
which they are based can be quoted. They are 
certainly not all likely to be correct but worth 
at least as much consideration as the theoretical 
deductions and formulations of economists. 

: Yours, etc., 
London, S.E.26 T. H. BurNHAM 


Can Victims of High Prices Be Helped? 


Sir,—Might I be permitted to make a brief 
reply to Mr. Wiles, who seems to be moze 
concerned with relative incomes than with 
equity to the primary producer. I am not con- 
cerned with the number of times a farmer’s 
income has increased ~since 1939 but with the 
question whether he is properly paid for his 
services as compared with other business men 
and with those he employs. It is quite useless 
to compare the returns of a man just keeping 
his head above water in 1939 with his present 
income and conclude that he is doing better 
on this comparison than others. 

I strongly deprecate the tendency to mislead 
the urban population about the farming com- 
munity who have been exploited ever since the 
commencement of the industrial revolution. 
There has been developed by the economist and 
the industrialist an idea that under no cir- 
cumstances must the food producer be pros- 
perous and that more food can be obtained 
cheaply by exporting goods than by utilising 
our own land and maintaining a profitable agri- 
culture. This idea has now got to be knocked 


out of the heads of the urban population and 
out of the heads of some economists, as well. 
The time is coming when the price of food 
will have to be paid and will not be so much 
the concern as that of getting enough to eat. 
Mr. Wiles’ figures will not help at all and 
unless we get the practical facts understood 
by the consumer and the farmer equitably paid 
for ‘his services, whether it works out at five 
or ten times his pre-war return is beside the 
point, there will not be the food produced. 

With regard to interest rates I would reply 
to Mr. Wiles by pointing out that the rate 
of interest is not the point. What matters is 
that capital costs are several times what they 
were, so the total sum chargeable is now much 
greater. What I wish to emphasise is that the 
farmer has a right to draw the interest on his 
capital expenditire like any other business and 
would have to make it anyway if he borrowed 
from the bank. The price of food must provide 
for this and it must also provide a return for 
hours of work and for management as well 
as produce a profit after all these charzes. What 
other business would be expected to be run on 
any other lines? 

Might I sum up by saying that farmers do 
not want subsidies or any special treatment, they 
simply want to b> paid for their services like 
any other man is paid in business. They expect 
to have an income for their actual work, a 
return for their enterprise and risk, which is 
great, and they want to have at least as much 
interest on their capital expenditure as they 
could draw through the letter box if they in- 
vested the same amount of money in securi- 
ties. I would like in conclusion to make the 
guess that if all the capital which is invested 
in agriculture was liquidated and used to invest 
in bonds or industrial shares the owners of 


all this capital could sit at home and do no 


work at all and draw as much or more ‘in 
interest as what they now get as total income 
for all the risk and work. Farmers are not as 
a whole properly raid today for their work and 
risk, and the public will have to get used to 
paying the price. They do not expect to go to 
the maker of clothes or any other items and 
expect to get goods below the cost of production 
but they seem to think that the one man they 
can have a pot-shot at is the primary pro- 
ducer. Mr. Wiles might help to dissipate this 
nonsense.—Yours, etc., 


Etchingham L. HarDING 
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‘The Canterbury Tales’ 

Sir,—This notice—review one could hardly 
call it—of Mr. Coghill’s ‘Canterbury Tales’ 
cannot be allowed to pass unchallenged. 
Chaucer addicts, and. so proselytisers, are con- 
stantly countered by the ‘ difficulties of spelling 
and vocabulary’... ‘If only I could get the 
story in modern English verse I could under- 
stand’... These once explained, a pupil-patient, 
realising the greatness of the work, will embark 
upon a proper study of the grand original. 
This the Penguin has now enabled him, most 
effectively, to do. And, where time or lack of 
concentration may have failed him for this, 
Penguin will have provided him with a racy, 
1952 version, which Dryden’s obviously cannot 
pretend to be, and which the many I have pre- 
sented with copies have read with edification 
and delight. 

How does your reporter handle this 
Chaucerian offering? He brands it in his second 
word and first sentence as ‘lamentable’ and a 
‘gratuitous obstacle to a proper understanding 
of Chaucer’; and attempts to support this 
peevish assumption by three ‘failures’ in 
rendering the ‘brilliance’ or ‘panache’ of 
Chaucer. 

The candid Chaucerian will reply, first, that 
no translation save our Authorised Version ever 
has done justice to its original; and, secondly, 
that the examples singled out for the pillory, 
so far from discrediting the translator, serve 
but to set off his skill. Though we do not find 
(nor expect to find) in 


Brown as a berry, the proper thick-set fellow 
His hair was black and delicately curled 


the piquancy and patina of 


Broun as a berye, a propre short felawe; 
With lokkes blake, y-kempd ful fetisly 


the thought and picture are clearly preserved. 
Again, the ‘dazzle and grace’ of Chaucer’s 
Alisoun translated ‘become the lumpish 


And a more truly blissful sight to see 
She was than blossom on a cherry tree’ 


I dare swear the first time that.anyone of your 
readers has ever thought of cherry blossom 
as lumpish. 

Assuming that Mr. Coghill ‘ emphatically is 
not a poet’, this denigrator has, with equal 
emphasis, proved himself no critic; and his 
ill-founded, ill-sustained, ill-conditioned stric- 
tures, even if accepted, could only deter that 
study of the spirit (as well as the diction) of 


Chaucer which his professed sensibilities 
should surely have impelled him to encourage. 
Yours, etc., 
Pebmarsh RONALD STORRS 


Sir,—The waspish little notice given last week 
to the Penguin edition of ‘The Canterbury 
Tales’ is unfortunate in more senses-than one. 
It may well deter the uninitiated from attempting 
Chaucer not only in this version, but in any 
other; and it exposes your critic as an oracular 


~ pedant, though from the style of his notice one 


may assume he would take this as a compliment. 

There is a certain type of scholar who seems 
to think that an intimate knowledge of a subject 
invests him with proprietary rights in it, and 
any view or treatment of it that differs from his 
own is regarded as an infringement of those 
rights, to be dealt with accordingly. The defects 
inherent in Nevill Coghill’s treatment of 
Chaucer, which he himself makes no attempt to 
hide, but, on the contrary, lays bare in his Intro- 
duction, are easy game for this type of critic, to 
whom no fault seems small enough to escape 
annihilation beneath a weight of learning. Better, 
it seems, that one should have no enjoyment of 
Chaucer at all than enjoy him in a version that 
is stylistically incorrect. 
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As Coghill points out, ‘the pressure of con- 
temporary life’ prevents many people from 
mastering Chaucer well enough in his original 
form to be able to read and appreciate his works; 
a point that your critic mentions only so as to 
dismiss it with a sneer. Perhaps what lies at the 
bottom of his attack is that through the enter- 
prise of the B.BC. an enormous number of 
people to whom ‘ The Canterbury Tales’ m‘ght 
otherwise have remained a closed book have bzen 
able to enjoy them in the Coghill version. As one 
who has tried and failed more than once to get 
the best out of Chaucer in his own words, a 
version such as this, even with its admitted 
imperfections, is something for which to be 
extremely grateful:—Yours, etc., 

London, S.W.7 NICOLAS BENTLEY 


Sir,—I should like to congratulate whoever 
was responsible for the review in THE LIS ENER 
of February 7 of Nevill Coghill’s ‘ translation ’ 
of Chaucer in the Penguin series. He made just 
the right points and gave them the appropriate 
amount of’ emphasis. Perhaps it was a little 
unfortunate that he alluded to its being a venture 
by an Oxford scholar—as if, invidiously, to 
suggest that members of the sister university do 
not go in for this sort of thing. I am-not so sure 
that they do not when it suits them. However, 
be that as it may, it is certainly preposterous 
that the Penguin Chaucer should be eating up 
valuable paper at a time like this. More pre- 
posterous, however, is the fact that here is a 
university teacher up to his neck in the business 
of trying to make great literature easy reading— 
levelling out the difficulties which the person 
who is really taking in what Chaucer has to 
offer should be only too glad to take in his stride. 

Had space permitted, your reviewer might 
have gone on to say that this particular edition 
forms merely a part of a movement which shows 
how extensive is the twentieth-century trahaison 
des clercs. First we have Joad in a popular Sun- 
day newspaper, then the Professor of Poetry 


presiding over a book club—to say nothing of ° 


Brogan as intellectual disc-jockey. I can think 
also of a number of don-detective-story-writers 
—though perhaps that is not quite such a blatant 
cheapening of one’s wares as the Chaucer. 

One wonders what literary men such as 
Matthew Arnold, Henry Sidgwick, and Stopford 
Brooke would have thought of this debasing of 
intellectual currencies. As a matter of interest 
(since the volume in question will probably be 
hailed as of use for teaching purposes) your 
reviewer might like to compare it with Mrs. 
H. R. Haweis’ little book, Chaucer for Schools, 
published, I believe, in the sixties of the last 
century. The Penguin people would have done 
our literature a much better service by printing 
that instead of Coghill’s stuff. Quaint though it 
is, it is a book of great worth and considerable 
scholarship.—Yours, etc., 


Wolverton E. D, MACKERNESS 


Sir,—I was interested to read in the ‘ Book 
Chronicle’ of February 7 the review of 
Chaucer: the ‘ Canterbury Tales’ translated-into 
modern English by Nevill Coghill. I have often 
listened to the broadcasts of Nevill Coghill’s 
translated Chaucer, and it is very pleasant listen- 
ing, but if one did not know that it was a 
translation one would never presume to associate 
this poetry with Chaucer at all. 

It is true that Middle English is difficult for 
most of us to read and readily understand today, 
but Chaucer is Chaucer and even the most 
simple of us might feel that ‘ His hair was black 
and delicately curled’ for, ‘ With lokkes blake, 
y-kempd ful fetisly’’ to be a very free translation 
indeed. Was ‘delicately’ the only word to fit 
the metre? I am only a housewife and not a 
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student of Middle English but to.me Chaucer’s 
line gives the impression that this prentice’s - 
well-groomed black locks added to his general 
fine and fresh appearance. Delicately curled black 
hair gives quite another impression. I do feel, 
therefore, that to read Mr. Coghill’s book would 
hardly be to read Chaucer. 

In 1946 Messrs. John Murray published 
“Canterbury Tales’: Chaucer. for present-day 
readers, prepared by H. L. Hitchins, and this I 
have read and read again with ever increasing 
pleasure, and have even. attempted, as it was the 
author’s intention that his readers should, to 
read some of the tales in the original. This 
“introduction to Chaucer’ is an introduction 
indeed, and not a translation into something 
quite different. 3 

I shall be interested to see Mr. Coghill’s new 
book, but I feel I shall read it with suspicion and 
a feeling that I must have my Walter Skeate 
beside me to see to what lengths he has gone in 
some of his very free translations. 

Yours, etc., 


Hayes SIDNEY GIBBS 


[We have had a number of other letters on this 
review.—EDITOR, THE LISTENER] 


Jean Anouilh : 


Sir,—Mr. Merlin Thomas makes out a power- 
ful case for regarding Anouilh as a dramatist 
in the French classical tradition. As he points 
out, many of the characteristic features of 
Anouilh’s plays—simplicity of language, repeti- 
tion of key-words, themes drawn from antiquity 
—are also features of the great French classics. 
But he falls into a trap when he postpones 
consideration of the relative stature of Anouilh 
and the French classical dramatists to his pen- 
ultimate paragraph, and treats the question of 
relative stature as of no importance in the dis- 
cussion of such parallels. By using the same 
technique he could establish an equally power- 
ful case for regarding Jerome Kern, Richard 
Rodgers, and Ivor Novello as belonging to the 
great classical tradition of Gluck and Mozart. 

The essence of real classicism is concentration: 
Racine’s apparent simplicity, for example, 
conceals tremendous psychological complexity. 
His lines have the simplicity and intensity of 
great dramatic poetry, whereas Anouilh’s char- 
acters natter away at each other at great length 
and say very little. English producers can indeed 
learn much from Mr. Thomas about the origin 
of certain peculiarities of Anouilh’s style and 
dramatic technique, but if they do as he seems 
to suggest—i.e., bring out the pseudo-classical 
features of his plays by using some of the 
devices of French and English classical acting— 
they run a grave risk of exposing the senti- 
mentality which lies at the core of Anouilh’s 
work. zi 

The point at issue is made very clear in the 
current production of the Christopher Fry play, 
The Firstborn. Fry’s dramatic technique is not 
yet as polished as Anouilh’s, and sometimes he 
includes a line or two of intellectual comedy 
quite out of harmony with his normal epic 
style: but ‘at the scenes of great emotion he 
rises magnificently to the occasion. Alec Clunes’ 
portrayal of the horror experienced by Moses 
when he realises that the destruction of the 
firstborn will also mean the destruction of 
Ramases is one of the finest things the theatre 
has given us in many years, and makes explicit 
what is lacking in Anouilh. Fry and Clunes 
together succeed inxreviving the English tradi- 
tion of poetic tragedy because they are doing 
something new, whereas Anouilh seems content 
to work in the rather flippant prose style of 
the pseudo-classical ’thirties and ’forties. 


Yours, etc., : 
London, N.W.3 FERNAU HALL 
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Farming Policy at Half-Cock 


By M. M. 


'FTER my return to New Zealand in 1946 I read a publication, 
Re-seeding and the Modern Ley, which Dr. William Davies 
had prepared for the Bath and West Society, and I dis- 
covered that despite Britain’s ploughing up policy, despite 

the urgency of war, there were still 10,000,000 acres of third-rate per- 
manent pasture and worse which had escaped the corrective influence of 
the plough. That is a very large slice of Britain, with only 30,000,000 
acres of agricultural land, outside of rough grazings, for her 50,000,Q00 
people. So far as land is concerned, Britain is not very much better off 
than the two mouths to an acre of peasant China, who can afford to 
grow crops only for direct human consumption. 

In Britain, however, we expect much more than our daily bread as 
a substitute for rice, and before the war we had no difficulty in getting 
all the meat, eggs, and milk products we wanted. In fact, Britain, to 
the detriment of her agriculture, became the dumping ground for 
world imports, paid-for by exports, by such services as shipping, 
insurance, and banking, and by interest.on overseas investments. 


Limited Acres Must Produce More 
But this is a state of affairs to which we are not returning. Ours is 
now a poor country and the fact that we are still rationed, nearly seven 
years after the end of the war, is less an indication of an immediate 
or a potential shortage than it is of our incapacity to buy. It is not 
suggested that we are finished as exporters of manufactured goods—on 
the contrary. But we must recognise, too, that our material standard of 
living is going to depend more and more on what we can do with our 
limited acres. A nation, like a man, will eat as well as it works, and 
our welfare state cannot be built on the charity of dollar or sterling 
aid but on a foundation of greater productivity of both farm and factory. 
At the 1949 meeting of the British Association, I shocked a lot of 
people by saying that the more I saw of British farming the more 
convinced I was that it was only at half-cock. This was not an 
-attack on the farming industry nor was it intended as ammunition for 
people of the ‘ featherbed’ school. It was simply an opinion of what 
we could do if we really got down to the job of making the most of our 
land. We can bridge the gap between what we can afford to buy from 
abroad and what we need, if the nation is so determined. 
There is no escaping the fact that, at the present time, farmers on 
_the one hand have too much security and on the other too little. There 
is too much security for the marginal farmer, and by this I do not 
mean the man on marginal land but the fellow who pulls down the 
national average either because he is incompetent or because he can 
make a fair enough living without exerting himself too much. Under 
open competition many of these men would go to the wall, but with 
the security afforded by the 1947 Act their farms are not available to 
“the men who would make a job of them. There are many instances of 
farms below full capacity because there’is insufficient capital to effect 
vital improvements. In this respect the leasehold farm is often at a dis- 
advantage, for the annual rent may be so small that the landlord cannot 
afford the necessary improvements. I would like to see some means 
whereby productive improvements could be written off against taxation 
in the space of three or four years, and, additionally, a comprehensive 
scheme, such as that now operating for hill-country farms, whereby 
capital can be made available for worthwhile improvement. Without in 
any way crabbing the hill-country and marginal-land development 
schemes, my view is that improvement of the lowlands is still a 
sounder national investment. See 
And now this question of not enough security. There is an unfortunate 
tendency for the February price review to provide short-term incentives 
and—abominable word—disincentives. Soon after the war, farmers were 
encouraged to expand poultry, especially under free range conditions, 
for spring and summer egg production was highly profitable. Then, 
quite suddenly, when the price of feeding stuffs was increased, the 
margin in favour of winter eggs was widened and, overnight, hundreds 
of thousands of pounds’ worth of folds and free-range houses became 
redundant. People with batteries or buildings which could be ‘used 
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for deep litter were able to adjust their plans but many of the free- 
range people turned to bacon, which meanwhile had been made 
attractive. Now one starts to wonder just when pigs will get the axe. 
Such thoughts are not conducive to farm planning, which is vitally 
necessary if we are to get a lowering of costs of production. Farmers 
would be better off with a system of guaranteed prices based on costs 
of efficient production than with the present set-up where they are at 


~ the mercy of plannérs who act as though agricultural production can 


be regulated by turning taps. Opportunism in purchasing will lead only 
to opportunism in production, and this is the last thing we want. 
What are the positive steps which can be taken to expand production 
and simultaneously lower costs? First, we must make an all-out attack 
on those 10,000,000 acres of poor permanent grass by a system of 
ley-farming. In the drier counties the emphasis in the cropping phase 
will be on cereals and roots, but in the west, with its higher rainfall and 
smaller farms, it is unwise to expect farmers to grow all the cereals 
they want. Their farms are ideally suited to intensive grassland pro- 
duction, but they must have sown pastures based on the productive 
strains which the plant breeders have developed and not on the 
ecotypes of low fertility and mismanagement. These farms will need 
some cereals but they should be made available only if there is a reason- 
able standard of pasture management and utilisation and this goes for 
other forage crops as well. There is no crop in British agriculture which 
will produce more nutrients for sheep and cattle than well-managed 
pasture, and yet it is still our most neglected crop. A second step must 
be a drive to increase crop yields. The greater use of fertilisers is of 
fundamental importance to this end and in this respect the general 
run of farmers are well below the optimum. Unfortunately, the upward 
trend in fertiliser use received a bad check last ieee when subsidies 
were removed. The subsidy has been restored on phosphates but this is 
rather like closing half of the stable door. Would it not be better to lower 
progressively the costs of. fertilisers to a nominal level and to lower 
prices in sympathy, so that it would not pay not to use fertilisers? 
Another step, of vital importance in a country with such an emphasis 
on animal production, is the improvement of the livestock we use to 
convert fodder into human food. Though Britain has long enjoyed a 
reputation as the stock farm of the world, in many respects her livestock 
improvement schemes are primitive or ineffectual. Artificial insemina- 
tion of dairy cattle is bound to spread the influence of good sires, but still 
barely twenty per cent. of the dairy herds have adopted milk recording. 


Need for a Land-Settlement Policy \ 

And this brings me to my main point: the need for a land-settlement 
policy so that the right human material can come into farming. There 
are tens of thousands of young men who would make a real contribution 
if they could be settled on farms, along the lines adopted by the 
rehabilitation authorities in New Zealarid after the last war. There they 
have financed approved ex-servicemen with a good farming background 
on to holdings which are a sound financial proposition. Land in Britain 
is too precious and our urgency is too great not to have an inflow to 
agriculture of men who.are the right material but who are prevented 
from farming on their own account because they have insufficient capital. 

Then there is the rabbit, that scourge of our farming which provides 
the dearest meat in Britain. Rabbits do not carry a subsidy from the 
Treasury but they are subsidised heavily enough by the agricultural 
industry. The fact that an occupier is not forced to destroy such vermin 
is but another example of the unrealistic approach of the nation towards 
its agriculture. The problem of stray dogs is another and it is one that 
is limiting our sheep population. 

Though our acres are limited, agriculturally they are good, and so is 
our climate. There are no physical reasons to prevent us from increasing 
productivity, within economic limits, by forty to fifty per cent. during 
the next ten years. But I am certain we will not achieve this expansion 
while the national policy is one of expediency, a policy of using British 
farming to plug the gaps in supplies from abroad.” 

: —From a talk in the Home Service 
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Round the London Art Galleries 


By QUENTIN BELL |. ; 


HE exhibition, at the Tate Gallery, of Graham Sutherland’s 

portrait of Lord Beaverbrook is an event of some interest to 

those who have watched this artist’s brilliant career. Graham 

Sutherland has for long been highly considered; the distin- 
guished patronage which he now enjoys marks his achievement ‘of 
fame. Those few who do not admire his painting should, perhaps, take 
this occasion to consider whether they may not be mistaken. They 
are opposed by a great many reputable and discerning critics. 

An examination of the portrait of Lord Beaverbrook should at least 
convince us that this artist is no shallow flatterer. The sitter, no less 
than the artist, emerges with moral credit in that he is content to be 
portrayed looking very much like a diseased toad bottled in methylated 
spirit. It must also be allowed that there is some competent-looking 
business with the hands and with the paper that they hold; the creases 
of the jacket seem vigorously painted and well organised. The face is 
carefully drawn, although it verges on caricature and, as such, com- 
pares unfavourably with Low’s interpretations. of the same model. 
The composition is certainly courageous; the figure is thrust to the 
bottom of the canvas and cut short below the knees; but it is here that 
one must differ absolutely from Graham 
Sutherland’s admirers, for surely this 
bravery has not been favoured by for- 
tune. The diagonal running toward the 
top left hand corner, an accent upon 
which the entire structure depends, is 
feeble and uncertain; when one has 
noticed this, one sees too that the artist 
has entirely failed to understand his 
sitter’s left leg, ‘asd that the head is 
divorced from the shoulders. The whoie 
thing is weak, ill-managed and disjointed. 
In a neighbouring room one may com- 
pare this artist’s portrait with a sketch for 
his great crucifixion. Here again the work 
is unmistakably sincere; the artist seems 
moved by genuine religious passion; but 
it is the passion of a zealot uttering 
clichés from the pulpit. However loudly 
he may shout misquotations from the 
‘Isenheim Altarpiece’ the preacher fails 
to carry conviction to the unconverted. 
Someone, on this showing, is very wrong 
about Graham Sutherland. 

Of the three painters shown at the 
Leicester Galleries J. D. Innes is the 
most celebrated and, as far as one can 
yet say, by far the best. His early death 
deprived us of a remarkable landscape 
painter. He was an experimenter who 
varied his methods a great deal and 
sometimes failed. One may suppose that 
he experienced that poignant, delicate 
and ferocious appetite for life which is 
found in many consumptives and that it 
is this which leads him, sometimes to the 
use of pure colour, as in ‘ Aloes” (No. 
76), in which he shows an almost ruth- 
less fidelity to all that is harsh and hot 
and brilliant in Mediterranean land- 
scape; sometimes to the majestic*serenity 
of Collioure’ (No. 55), or ‘ Landscape 
in the South of France’ (No. 56). 

In the painting of Kyffin Williams 
serenity is neither sought nor achieved. 
His Welsh Mountains have the passion 
of a revivalist meeting, the gloom of a 


Graham Sutherland’s portrait of Lord Beaverbrook, now on 
view at the Tate Gallery 


depressed area. He is an extremely skilful portraitist and he knows how 
to dazzle and to astonish. It is typical of his methods that, amidst the 
dark valleys of grey and green, netted by nervous black contours, we 
should find a pensioner in scarlet and gold who exists only by reason 
of his blaze of pure colour. From this it may be supposed that he 
is rather fond of easy effects. In fact he is; but he is also capable 
of real subtlety, as in the quiet landscape, ‘ Clegyr Boia’ (No. 22). 

It would be pleasant to be able to commend the work of Mr. Merlyn 
Evans. He has, one suspects, a real gift for rendering light and atmo- 
sphere and a most pleasing sense of colour. But, having chosen to deal 
in the hard, dull, repetitive conventions of abstract art, his merits are 
almost effaced. We are shown enough to be tantalised; not enough to be 
pleased. 

Mr. Z. Ruszkowski, whose paintings are being exhibited at Messrs. 
Roland Browse and Delbanco at 19 Cork Street, is a very brilliant 
painter; he is adroit and inventive in his management of composition, 
has looked at Bonnard very carefully and has learnt enough to be both 
subtle and dramatic. Some critics may think that he is a little too 
brilliant and perhaps slightly over-ingenious; but it will hardly be 
denied that Ruszkowski is a most serious 
artist who deserves careful attention. 
Mr. Bernard Dunstan, whose first one- 
man show is being held at the same gal- 
lery, is a painter of very great promise. 
He has an eye for colour, for atmosphere 
and, above all, for movement. His assur- 


dexterity in situating objects in space, 
produce in-a painting such as ‘ Interior’ 
(No. 54) an effect of great ability and 
great charm. Charm is, undoubtedly, one 
of Mr. Dunstan’s assets; so long as he 
can refrain from living on it—an-ex- 
travagance fatal in a painter—he may~ 
be expected to do very fine things. Mr. 
Edward Smith, whose works are shown 
‘in the next room, also has some charm 
and a good deal of ability. This may best 
be observed in the detail of his rather 
over-ambitious Still Lives. It is unfortu- 
nate that he seeks to distract us from a 
contemplation of his real virtues by the 
exhibition of youthful facetiae such as 
“Bonjour M. Smith’ (No. 27); these do - 
him less than justice. ‘ 

The exhibition entitled ‘Today and 
Yesterday—some important contem- 
poraries’ at Tooths, is not quite so full 
of important works as might be sup- 
posed; nevertheless there are some good 
paintings by Matthew Smith, some plea- 
sant ones by Tibble, and three Sickerts, 
including his ‘ Noctes Ambrosianae ’. 

Paintings by Van Hasselt are being 
shown at Messrs. Wildenstein. Van 
Hasselt observes nature sincerely and ex- 
presses himself competently. He is 
usually unadventurous, wisely so, for, 
when confronted by difficult spatial rela- 
tions, as in ‘Intérieur’ (No. 23), or by 
discordant colour, as in ‘ Marine 4 Loc- 
mariaquer’ (No. 22), his pleasant ur- 
banity is hardly equal to the occasion; 
but as a rule Van Hasselt succeeds in: 
pleasing. This exhibition is well worth 
a visit. 


ance, the rightness of his values, his _ 
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The Listener’s Book Chronicle 


A History of the League of Nations 
By F. P. Walters. Oxford: 2 vols. 60s. 


Mr. Watters’ History of the League of Nations 
is_one of those books which is fated to become 
a standard work from the moment of its 
appearance. As standard works should be, it is 
factual, impersonal, dispassionet2. and complete. 
Mr. Walters, after a glance at the renmoter an- 
cestry of the League over 300 years, traces the 
birth and slow growth of the idea during 
the turmoil of the first world war, though he 
has been defeated in the attempt to discover 
when and by whom the title ‘League of 
Nations’ was first used. From the drafting of 
the-Covenant in Paris during the peace con- 
ference, he proceeds to the formal creation of 
the League—already clouded by the American 
defection—on the ratification of the Versailles 
treaty in. which its Covenant was embodied, in 
January 1920. After the difficulties of the first 
years, the League, wafted by favourable breezes 
from the Dawes Plan and the Locarno Treaties, 
sailed out in the later 19203 into what seemed 
clear waters under an almost unclouded sky. 
In those easy years few people noticed how the 
canker of the disarmament question was already 
at work, and how deeply the relations of Ger- 
many with the Western Powers and with the 
League itself were involved in it. Nor did any- 
one, even as late as 1931, suppose that a cloud 
on the Far Eastern horizon was the harbinger 
of a hurricane which would one day sweep away 
the League and shake the foundations of 


” 


western society. From the moment when the_ 


Japanese marched in Manchuria the decline and 
fall of the League began, continuing at a vary- 
ing pace, but without substantial interruption, 
through the fifteen years which separated this 
dramatic event from the sad little ceremony at 
Geneva in April 1946 which marked the intern- 
ment of a defunct institutions 

It was necessary that this story should be 
fully and accurately told, and Mr. Walters, who 
was personally associated with it throughout, 
was clearly the right person to tell it. Nor need 
one take it amiss if, through the scrupulously 
impartial and detached texture of the narrative, 
his own convictions and enthusiasms are some- 
times allowed to appear. There was, he writes, a 
fundamental cleavage between two different 
views of the League: according to one view, it 
was ‘the supreme arbiter of international: 
affairs’; according to the other, ‘a part of the 
diplomatic machine’. He makes no secret of his 
belief—it could hardly have been otherwise in a 
devoted official of the League—that the former 


- view could and should haye been made to 


prevail. But he admits that the second view 
was that of the governments of the great Powers, 
whose strength could alone give reality to the 
authority of the League, while the first view 
was confined to ‘official opinion in the small 
States and unofficial opinion in the great ones’ 
—what was often vaguely known as ‘ League 
opinion’. It was this circumstance which con- 


- stantly led in League circles to an inclination 


to exalt the virtue of small Powers at the expense 
of the wickedness of great Powers. Mr. Walters 
himself is not wholly free from this bias. He 
sees nothing wrong in the Little Entente or 
other groupings of minor countries which 
operated from time to time within the League, 
but condemns the ‘Locarno tea-parties’ in 
which Austen Chamberlain, Briand, and 
Stresemann used to indulge during sessions of 
the Council or Assembiy in the later 1920s. 

It is impossible to do full justice here to the 


' 


vast canvas which -Mr. Walters has had to cover 
in his book. The political activities of the 
League were: devoted not only to those major 
questions which caught the public eye, but to a 
host of minor issues—the administration of 
Danzig, the administration of the Saar, the pro- 
tection of minorities, the supervision of the 
mandates—which only found their way into the 
press in times of crisis. The same quiet and 
unobtrusive work was still more characteristic 


of the social and technical institutions of the. 


League. Mr. Walters not only chronicles these 
activities, but also finds room for chapters on 
the constitution and working~of the secretariat. 
The stern critic may perhaps be conscious here 
and there that the picture is a little rosier than 
the reality. In retrospect, it has seemed less im- 
portant to dwell on the deficiencies of the 
League than on its very real merits and achieve- 
ments. It has been easy to forget the innumer- 
able speeches delivered, and resolutions passed, 
for the sake of the :record—not to-report sofne- 


‘thing done, but to cover up the absence of any- 


thing done. Even the secretariat, especially in 
the later years, carried its load of passengers— 
highly paid officials who were there simply to 
satisfy the amour propre of some individual or 
country—and was the centre of a good deal of 
unsavoury intrigue, personal or national. But, 
granted a certain degree of idealisation, this is 
a good straightforward account of what the 
League of Nations was, and stood for, in the 
days when it gathered round itself the hopes 
and aspirations of enlightened people for a better 
and peacefully organised world; and it is a 
tribute to Mr. Walters’ excellence as a writer 
that he has not allowed abundance of detail to 
obscure the dramatic outlines of the story. 


John Evelyn and Mrs. Godolphin 
By W. G. Hiscock. Macmillan. 20s. 


Time was, and not so long ago, that we should 
all have been excited at the thought of a good 
and scholarly literary debunk. Another virtuous 
reputation gone by the board, another exemplary 
reason why we should no longer have to asso- 
ciate_ artistry with moral superiority, another 
opportunity to comfort ourselves with the 
thought that the great names of the past belonged 
to men who were no better than we are. 

It is perhaps surprising that John Evelyn, the 
gracefully improving diarist, and by his own 
account a model of conscious rectitude in the 
gross and piquant age of Pepys, should have 


escaped for so Jong. It seems almost incredible - 


that even such a lofty character as he should 
have expected posterity to believe that his passion 
for Margaret Blagge, one of the loveliest of the 
Maids of Honour at the Court of Charles II, 
was entirely a spiritual attachment, a friendship 
in the love of God. For Evelyn was an appar- 
ently happily married man in his fifties at the 
time, yet everything he wrote to and about this 
lovely paragon in her early twenties bears the 
mark of feelings more fiery than those of spiri- 
tual ecstasy even of a seventeenth-century sort. 
But this was no ordinary liaison, and even 
after Mr. Hiscock’s exposé of what really hap- 
pened, there appears little trace of the conven- 
tional sordid triangle. For one thing, there can 
be no doubt that the lady was the saint that 
Evelyn says: she was, or at least possessed of a 
deep capacity for religious experience, and that 
her love for Evelyn was felt on both sides as an 
intense religious excitement. But more extra- 
ordinary is the fact that she was all the while 


contemplating marriage with one of Evelyn’s 
close friends, the young courtier Sidney 
Godolphin, that Evelyn himself was encouraging 
both of them to marry, and that when they did 
so, they kept their marriage secret for a year even 
from Evelyn himself. The story ended in tragedy 
appropriate to its high emotional © strain: 
Margaret Godolphin died in childbed of an heir, 
and it was as a widower that Godolphin went on 
to become one of the great men in English poli- 
tics under James, William, and Anne. 

Here is mystery and excitement enough to give 
us an appetite for all the facts that can be -dis- 
covered. And yet Mr. Hiscock’s book is a little 
disappointing, and the facts as we are given them 
become rather tedious. This may be principally 
because we are now less interested than we would 
have been in Lytton Strachey’s day in seeing 
everything as just a little discreditable to Evelyn. 
But it is also because the story is ineffectively 
told, and the evidence presented rather too 
laboriously. We are urged what to think all the 
time, shown just at what points Evelyn must 
have been prevaricating in his Diary or his Life 
of Mrs. Godolphin, often asked to be deliberately 
uncharitable in imagining this or that attempt at 
deception, sometimes it seems in ways unjustified 
by the documents. No book with such a content 
could fail to be interesting or important. But it is 
not difficult to see how a rather better book could 
have been written, given such an opportunity. 


The Decline and Fall of British Capitalism 

By Keith Hutchison. Cape. 21s. 

For all its rather startling title, this very readab’e 
book by an Englishman now resident in the 
United States is no more than an economic and 
political history of Great Britain from 1880 to 
the present day. Its main thesis is that the 
economic changes which kave taken p'ac> du-ing 
that period have not merely altered to an 
immense degree the position and dominance of 
the capitalist class—with which no one could be 
found to disagree; but also that the revolution 
so effected has really put an end to ‘ capitalism’, 
or at least transformed it into a new kind of 
society. On that point, he may find his critics, 
but criticism will be merely a question of degree 
and amount of change, whether that change adds 
up to the word ‘ revolution’, and whether or not 
it is irrevocable. 

The result of Mr. Hutchison’s thesis, and of 
his standpoint across the Atlantic, is to cause 
him to put rather more emphasis on such 
matters as changes in bank rate than are usual 
in histories of this kind. But everyone who tries 
to tell the history of seventy years in 330 pages 
must make his own selection, must emphasise for 
himself the points which seem to him of greatest 
importance; and it may safely be said that Mr. 
Hutchison is a balanced and sensible hi:torian 
who knows how to draw a picture, and that no 
one, whatever his opinions, ®uld possibly feel 
outraged at any point during his book. 

There are a few points on which his accuracy 


can be called in question. Mrs. Sidney Webb’s 


Diary is not a very safe authority for the amount 
of influence which Haldane exercised with 
Campbell-Bannerman, whom the Webbs never 
understood at all; the account of Government 
interference with national economy in 1914-15 
omits any reference to the Rent Restriction Acts; 
the ‘ murderous effect’ of the Geddes economy 
measures was felt not nearly so much in education 
as in the stoppage of all housing subsidies; anl 


it is surely odd to write a history of the pzri_d 


272 


1929-39 which takes the Wall Street crash and 
the removal of American capital from Europe so 
much for granted as not even to mention them. 
But these are comparatively minor points: much 
more to be noticed are such broad issues as the 
weakness of British technology in the years 
before the wars, due partly to complacency, 
partly to cheap and plentiful labour, 
and partly (though this Mr. Hutchi- 
son does not realise) to the senseless 


HUEY ares ie ReNGe ak 


b. The subsequent return of these individuals to 
milk-bottles is probably due to trial-and-error 
learning. 

c. The apparent copying of the behaviour by 
other individuals is probably due to... 
Local Enhancement, which modifies the appeti- 
tive behaviour of feeding and is initially inde- 
pendent of reward. 


rivalry between School Boards and 
County Councils; the certainty that 


growing political democracy would 


in the end completely undermine 


economic autocracy; the spiritless 


weakness of inter-war capitalism; 
the slow implementation by tory 


governments of social reforms which 
the Labour Party programme had 


taken over from Liberalism; and the 
wretched economic conditions, even 
in the mid-thirties, of a large part 
of the British labouring classes. All 
these reflections, and . others like 
them, are woven into a smooth and 
comprehensive narrative; they make 
a book which, while not claiming 
any great originality, is well worth 
reading and putting into the hands 
of students. 


Birds as Individuals. By Len 
Howard. Collins. 10s. 6d. 


A ripple of unease on the surface of 
Dr. Julian Huxley’s foreword indi- 
cates that Miss Howard’s book is 
going to stir up a whole heap of 
ornithological mud. The authoress 
is a combination of Gilbert White 
and St. Francis, who is able to watch birds the 
more scientifically because she loves them, 
because they love her, and because (loving her) 
they do not fear her. Great Tits perch on her 
typewriter as she writes their biographies, or on 
her index finger as she sketches their portraits. 
Blue Tits flutter to her with cries of distress 
and guide her to a cat-mangled nest which she 
miraculously reassembles and ‘to which (more 
miraculously still) the hen returns. Birds have 
access to her cottage and avail themselves of it— 
often immodestly. They peck at her face to wake 
her in the morning. If they wish to peck into her 
butter-dish and she says 
“come on’ coaxingly, they confidently step up 
and eat it. If I say ‘no’ just a little sternly they 
remain where they are, but continue to look 
pleadingly at me and then at the butter. A shade 
crosser “no’ sends them hopping farther off; an 
angry ‘no’ makes them fly to the open window. 


No biologist is going to question the veracity 
of her facts, for not only is Miss Howard mani- 
festly honest by the book’s internal evidence, but 
the scientist in her insists on the taking of 
copious field-notes, the logical presentation of 
data and the recruitment of Mr. Eric Hosking 
to give unassailable photographic proof of her 
more startling experiences. 

What the biologist will be loth to stomach is 
the Franciscan flayour of some of her interpre- 
tations. He will angrily strike out the word 
“pleadingly’ from the above quotation, and 
phrases like ‘queer, surprised expression’, ‘ the 
merry Martin’, “humorous cockiness in his 
erect posture’ with which the book is anthropo- 
morphically peppered. For fashion, at the 
moment, is firmly on the side of ornithologists 
like Messrs. Hinde and Fisher, who, in a recent 
summary of their observations on the opening 
of milk-bottles by tits, have suggested that: » 

a. The initial investigation of the milk-bottle by 

the pioneer [tits] can probably be understood 


on the basis of normal innate feeding 
behaviour, L 


© Great Tit tearing telephone directory ’ 


From ‘ Birds as Individuals’ 


The appearance of the word ‘ probably’ in each 
sub-section is, of course, laudable. But Miss 
Howard has less use for it. She would be more 
likely to throw caution to the wind (after dis- 
armingly taking the trouble to ascertain the 
wind’s precise direction) and say that one tit, 
having discovered milk in a bottle, told the other 
tits who gleefully proceeded to open bottles for 
themselves. And who is to say either that she 
would be wrong or.that her findings would 
differ in anything but prudence and phraseology 
from those of Messrs. Hinde and Fisher? 

Herein lies the real value of her enchanting 
and disturbing book: that though her deduc- 
tions may not always be scientifically drawn, 
the facts from which she infers them are so un- 
exceptionably set down that many of her con- 
clusions must be deemed ‘ not improbable’. Birds 
may play as certainly as kittens do, or plead as 
undeniably as puppies. 

Whatever the book’s influence on the future 
study of bird-behaviour, no scientist can fail to 
be won over by Miss Howard’s masterly analysis 
of bird-song technique in its final pages. This 
includes the account of a blackbird who bit by 
bit ‘ composed ’ (Miss Howard’s word) the open- 
ing phrase of the Rondo. in Beethoven’s Violin 
Concerto. ‘ At any rate.’, comments Dr. Huxley, 
“he worked it up from a simple beginning ’. The 
periphrasis indicates that even a biologist’s 
armour has its chinks. 


Poems and Satires, 1951 
By Robert Graves. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 


The recent publication of Mr. Graves’ collected 
critical writings under the title of The Common 
Asphodel was a timely reminder of how much 
modern poetry owes him. Following the first 
world war he conducted a campaign against 
anthologies and anthology pieces, pointed out 
the virtues of nursery rhymes, Skelton, and 
modern American poets like Ransom, made some 
of the earliest and most effective applications to 
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poetry of psycho-analysis, formulated rules for 
detecting bad verse, and so on. His own work, 
which had its roots in the nature and whimsy 
of pre-1914 tradition, made strenuous efforts to 
rid itself of sentimentality, stock response and 
threadbare form: with Miss Laura Riding’s 
austere assistance it probed deeply into personal 
relationships, created myths, became 
truly original, and was one of the 
best influences on Auden and the 
lesser ’thirties poets. Sense, intelli- 
gence, a hatred of the bogus, an 
unprejudiced reading of English 
verse—rather than some ideological 
conviction — caused Mr. Graves’ 
poetry to become part of the 
modernist (his own word) move- 
ment, and the difficulty of sustain- © 
ing those qualities or, rather, of 
making them continue to operate in 
fresh directions is perhaps why his 
last few books have been somewhat 
thin and arid.— 

The present volume certainly 
contains a very short ration of new 
poems, and many are so slight that 
they seem merely notes for poems. 
The virtse of being unobvious here 
sometimes becomés a vice: poems 
such as ‘The Young Cordwainer’ 
which ought to mean something are 
just too inexplicit to make the right 
effect, and the imagery and appara- 
tus in a poem like ‘Darien’ are a 
little too random quite to ring the 
bell. And most of the ‘ Satires’ are 
really serious poems gone sad in the 
middle. Mr. Graves. is not un- 
conscious of the problem which 
confronts the unattached poet in these times, 
and in a previous book averred rather despair- 
ingly that his poems were written only for other 
poets. Poems and Satires, 1951 contributes no- 
thing towards the solution of the problem, but it 
contains some dry and some well-matured and 
enjoyable Graves. 


= 

Studies in the Social Psychology of 

Adolescence. By J. E. Richardson, 

J.. F. Forrester, J. K. Shukla and 

P. J. Higginbotham 

Edited by C. M. Fleming 

Routledge and Kegan Paul. 21s. 

The growing bud, to use a botanical metaphor, 
of psychology in the current decade would seem 
to be the psychology of small groups. In the first 
two or three decades in this century the growing 
bud was individual psychology, particularly the 
depth psychology of Freud; this was followed 
by the commencement of the study of the shared 
psychology of large societies, the study of 
national character; and now the emphasis would 
seem to be falling on the synthesis, the small 
group of -identified individuals. This study has 
developed above all in the United States, though 
many of the original experiments were performed 
by Dr. Kurt Lewin in Germany and Dr. Moreno 
in Austria; but the former’s topological theory 
of group dynamics, and the latter’s concept’ of 
sociometry reached their fullest acceptance and 
widest development in the United States, where 
they were felt to be congruent with the famous 
Hawthorne experiments directed by Dr. Elton 
Mayo. In this country. the application has been 
more pragmatic; but the conscious use of such 
small-group situations as the leaderless discus- 
sions in the War Office Officer Selection Boards, 
and the experiments in group therapy: with 
which Dr. Bion is particularly connected have 
added a dimension of depth to the often rather 
superficial patterns of the American concepts. 
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Dormer Creston 


THE YOUTHFUL 
QUEEN VICTORIA. 


A Discursive Narrative 


A full picture of the young 
Queen Victoria and her court 
during her three years on the 
throne before her marriage. A 
book with an atmosphere of 
enchantment. Illustrated 30s. 


W. G. Hiscock 3 


JOHN EVELYN AND 
MRS. GODOLPHIN 


“A book to be commended with- 
out reservation to all who are 
interested in the characters of the 
eminent especially the eminent in 
literature.’ C. E. *VULETAMY 
(Spectator). Illustrated 20s. 


~ 


Reprinted 


D. M. Stuart - 
DAUGHTER OF ENGLAND 


A biography of Princess Charlotte 
of Wales. “A full-length portrait 
by a master hand.” Guy RAMSEY 
(Daily Telegraph) Illustrated 21s. 


* 


Pamela 
_ Hansford 


Johnson 
CATHERINE CARTER 


* Book Society: Fiction Choice 


“ Catherine Carter will be and 
deserves to be a greatly enjoyed 
and very successful novel. ...A 
most competent and assured 
piece of work.” MARGHANITA 
Laski (The Observer). 12s 6d. 


R upert 
Croft-Cooke 


NINE DAYS WITH 
EDWARD 


This is the most moving novel — 


which the author of Three Names 
for Nicholas has yet written. It 
is: full of humour, pathos and 


tragedy and tells us not only the . 


story of Edward but also some- 


~ thing of our own time and 


people. 11s. 6d. 
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Published Today 
The Concise Oxford 


Dictionary of Music 


by PERCY A. SCHOLES 18s. net 


Dr. Scholes’s gr at COMPANION TO MUSIC (now in 
its 8th edition) has more sales to its credit than, 
probably, any other reference -book in the field of 
music. But it is large and heavy in the hand. This new 
work has been called by its author ‘fa companion to 
the Companion’’ and that neatly describes its nature 


and its purpose. Here, in small format, is all the 
-coneise information needed by the amateur musician, 


whether he be executant or concert-goer. It is a real 
addition to the now extensive range of Oxford Books 
of Reference. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


These famous MINTY bookcases may 
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for good books! 
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larged as your library grows, arranged 
as space permits. Silent-sliding plate 
glass doors exclude all dust and the 
bookcases are available in Oak, 
Mahogany or Walnut at tax-free prices. 
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Announcing 


THE 
CONFORMIST 


by 
Alberto 
Moravia 


Translated by 
ANGUS DAVIDSON 


Moravia’s first full-length novel 
since THE WOMAN OF ROME 
is the story of a man who tried 
to build his life on values that 
were sexually and politically § 
false. Its power and imaginative & 
quality are ample corroboration 
of the verdict of Time Magazine 
that the author is 

“One of the best writers 
in the world today.” 


March 6. Book Soc. Ree. 
15s. : 


Other new fiction 


James Agee 
-THE MORNING 
WATCH 


“To any man who is a Christian 
and knows about Easter cere- 
monies this story of a boy's 
thoughts while praying early 
on Maundy Thursday will be 
an unforgettable experience.” & 


§ ... John Betjeman in’ Daily 


Telegraph. 
9s. 6d. 


John Culshaw 
A PLACE 
OF STONE 


“{t will stand, | think as one of & 
the most memorable studies of & 
its kind, alongside ‘1984’ and & 
Darkness At Noon.” ... John 
Connell in E. News. 

12s. 6d. 


Herve Bazin 
HEAD AGAINST 
THE WALL 


“Reminiscent in its ruthless 
humour of the early works of § 


Mr. Waugh.” ... Times Lit. Supp. 


A strange, interesting, unusual § 
and human novel.” .. . Sunday § 
Times. 


15s. 
SECKER & WARBURGE | 
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Just published 


dials 


SULLIVAN 
BOOK 


BY 


LESLIE BAILY 


@ COMPILED BY THE MAN WHO wrote the B.B.C. radio 
biography of Gilbert and Sullivan and is now engaged on the 
London Films screen biography. 


@ 400 ILLUSTRATIONS printed in the text—drawings by 
Gilbert, gala programmes, costumes and stage sets, cartoons 
and caricatures, actors and actresses and company ensembles. 


@ 10 COLOUR PLATES, full pages. 


@ THE FULL STORY of Gilbert and Sullivan and all the 
fascinating details of the conception and production of each 
of the operas, with much new material, recently discovered. 


@ 10’ x 74”, 478 PAGES, printed on white cartridge paper 
throughout. A magnificent, lavishly produced volume, 42/- net. 


PUBLISHED BY CASSELL 


GILBERT & 
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Trial by Tandem 


ALAN McCULLOCH 
This book describes humorously and vividly how he and his wife 
travelled by tandem, from Paris through France to the South of Italy. 
There are thirty superb illustrations by the author. 


15s. net 


Encyclopaedia of Religion 


and Religions 


ROYSTON PIKE 
Here in one volume may be found information—clearly writcen, 
unbiased, accurate and up to date on the Founders, and the theological 
tenets, the ceremonies and scriptures, the creeds and churches of all 
religions that have played a vital part in the life of the human race. 
305. net 


The Philosophy of Leibniz 


BERTRAND RUSSELL 
Leibniz’ importance -as a philosopher has become more evident of 
recent yeats, owing to the growth of mathematical logic and the 
simultaneous discovery of his MSS.on that and kindred subjects. 
“Masterly monograph”’.—Nature. 4th. imp. 2nd. edn. 185. net 


Indian Philosophy 


S. RADHAKRISHNAN 
“This work gives a clear and rational account of the highest 
conceptions of Hinduism.” —The Times Literary Supplement. 
6th. imp. 2nd. edn. 635. net the set 


Unbidden Guests 


W. O. STEVENS 
“A well authenticated collection presented ina restrained and scientific 
fashion; of apparitions, poltergeists and all sorts of things that 
according to natural laws just shouldn’t be around . . . A fascinating 
book . . .”—Manchester Evening Chronicle. 2nd. imp. 16s. net 
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Government Publications 


The Economie 


Blockade 


Volume I 
by W. N. Medlicott 


The first of two volumes telling 
the story of the blockade of 
Germany in the Second World 
War. It recounts the delicate 
negotiations whereby neutral 
powets were urged to cease or 
reduce their trade with Britain’s 
enemies. 

(Published in conjunction with Longmans 
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Despite the reduction in the travel allowance, you can still 
spend an enjoyable fortnight’s holiday in this beautiful 
country of fjords, mountains, lakes and forests. Good hotels 
at prices ranging from 16]- per day. 

Fast and comfortable sea passages from. Newcastle-on-Tyne 
by Bergen Line to Bergen (22 hours) and Stavanger (24 hours) 
or by Fred. Olsen Line to Kristiansand (23 hours) and Oslo 
(36 hours). Excellent connecting services by British Railways 
to Newcastle (Tyne Commission Quay) 


Apply your TRAVEL AGENT or 
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Norway House, 2!/24, Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1 


illustrated with maps and 
photographs. 
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The Road 
to the Sixth Form 


Some suggestions on the curricu- 
lum of the grammar school. 
Ministry of Education Pamphlet No. 19. 


1s, 3d. (1s. 43d.) 


Prices in brackets include postage. 
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The present volume is the first published 


attempt to apply fhe American concepts, par- 


ticularly the sociometry of Dr. ‘Moreno, to 
English educational needs. Studies in the Social 
Psychology of Adolescence describes four ex- 
periments which were conducted in English 
secondary schools, on sociometric techniques 
applied to the teaching of English, on the atti- 
tudes of adolescents towards their own develop- 
ment, on the pattern of friendships, and on 
leaderless discussions. The experiments are care- 
fully conducted and fully explained and illus- 
trated in the texts; there are no important 
theoretical innovations, but it is useful to have 
had these experiments repeated in England, and 
to have knowledge of the techniques made more 
widely available. The basic concept underlying 
the study of the psychology of groups is im- 
portant and relevant: when people are in con- 
tact for any length of time in a structured 
situation the group becomes an emotional as well 
as a work situation; and if the emotional attrac- 
tions and repulsions are studied, if people are 
grouped according to mutual preferences, the 
quantity and quality of the work improves 
measurably. J. E. Richardson’s study of ‘ classi- 
fication by friendship’ in an English class of a 
London girls’ school over two years, is an im- 
pressive example of the way the rather rigid 
techniques of sociometry may be applied in a 
common situation. All school teachers could 
benefit by a careful study of this experiment; it 
holds potentialities for a very considerable im- 
provement in the efficacy of teaching techniques. 
The group of studies is mis-titled; the school- 
children studied were in their early teens, but no 
investigations were undertaken to . determine 
whether they were physiologically adolescent or 
not. Since adolescence produces psychological as 
well as physiological modifications, this omission 
is a serious one; J. K. Shukla’s study of ‘ friend- 
ship’ is reduced to insignificance by the omission 
of this crucial criterion. Surely it is time that 
educators accepted the fact that their pupils have 
bodies, as well as intellects and emotions. 


Caucasian Journey. By Negley Farson. 
Evans. 12s. 6d. 

Last Voyage. By Ann Davison. 
Peter Davies. 12s. 6d. 


In 1929 Mr. Farson was the Moscow correspon- 
dent for an American newspaper and, taking a 
holiday from his duties with an eccentric and 
ageing friend, he went on a horseback and walk- 
ing journey into the Caucasus. This book is an 
account of the journey written from notes and 
memory after twenty years, and it is an excellent 
and exciting book—journalistically written, 
indeed, but entertaining and informative. At 
times it is written with real feeling, for Mr. 
Farson only decided to write it at all after hear- 
ing, two years ago, that the Soviet plan to break 
down the nationalism of the Caucasians meant 
the deportation of thousand of families to other 
parts of Russia. Many Caucasians have escaped 
to America, but gradually the entire district is 
being turned into a uniform and characterless 
soviet. Remembering the magnificent mountain 
shepherds who gave him shelter, and the proud 
village chiefs who became his friends has added 
a certain passion to the book which is very 
effective. Mr. Farson likes it tough and this is 
a story of tough travelling, of icy nights on the 
bare mountain side, and long treks through 
loneliness; but he was fortunate in having Alex- 


‘ander Wicksteed as his companion, a Sancho 


Panza of great charm who supplies a pleasant 
element of comedy in the book. 

Last Voyage is Mrs. Davison’s first book and 
it, too, comes from a necessity to get it all down. 
She has always been a girl wanting adventure; 
she travelled in the pampas before the war, flew 
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aeroplanes and loved thrills. She married a man 
like herself and they rented an island in a Scot- 
tish lake, reared animals and spent hours sailing 
their small yacht. Most of the book is a refresh- 
ing autobiography of her life with her husband, 
and much happened to them which is worth the 
retelling. The title comes from the last adven- 
ture of all. They brought an old fishing ketch 
and converted it,’ planning to sail the world. 
They were forced to leave earlier than they 
intended, since various mortgages were about to 
foreclose which would have ended their plans. 
They took to sea and found themselves in a gale 
which the old boat could not take. The descrip- 
tion of the gale and the shipwreck may be com- 
pared with Tom Hopkinson’s classical descrip- 
tion, for Mrs. Davison here loses her rather 
jaunty style and writes with intense seriousness 


of her terrible experience, plainly stating the facts - 


and achieving an effect which is cathartic in the 
true tragic sense. Her husband lost his life and 
she just escaped with her own. At this point the 
book ends, and one is left with an eagerness to 
know more of Mrs. Davison’s life, and how she 
has lived since this tragedy. She may easily have 
in her more books of great interest—so long as 
she has something adventurous to write about. 


Four Thousand Million Mouths: Scientific 
Humanism and the Shadow of World 
Hunger. Edited by F. LeGros Clark 
and N. W. Pirie. Oxford. 12s. 6d. 


World population stands, today, at about 2,300 
millions; it is estimated that it may have risen 
to 4,000 millions within the lifetime of some of 
our children. Fully seventy per cent. of the 
people of the world are engaged in food produc- 
tion at a level, often, which gives them no more 
than a bare subsistence, with famine, in many 
countries, always lurking round the corner. So it 
was in Britain in times past. How are the peoples 
of the world to be fed, if their numbers are to be 
doubled during the next two or three genera- 
tions? 

This is the problem with which the editors 
of this volume are concerned. It is the problem 
which troubled Malthus 150 years ago, when he 
suggested that population increased geometri- 
cally and food production only arithmetically. 
He foresaw a need for the deliberate and planned 
control of the population if its standards of 
living were to be maintained. It happened, how- 
ever, that progress in agriculture was to antici- 
pate the growth of human needs, anyhow so far 
as our own country was concerned. The speed 
of enclosure and the engrossment of small farms 
in the early nineteenth century, increased the 
efficiency of farming, whatever the social con- 
sequences may have been; the reclamation of 
commons and woodlands added to the available 
tillage area; great advances in mechanical inven- 
tion and scientific knowledge applied to farming, 
increased the output of labour and the fertility 
of the soil. By these means, the rapid increase 
of population in the half century after Malthus 
wrote imposed no undue strain on available food 
supplies, and by the time that this position 
might have been reached, the development of 
reciprocal trade between the growing: industrial 
population at home and the agricultural pioneers 
of the prairies, provided more than adequately 
for the extra mouths. 

However, exactly 100 years after the publica- 
tion of Principles of Population in 1798, Sir 
William Crookes raised again the spectre of 
famine, in his Presidential-Address to the British 
Association, when he suggested that the more 
intensive farming upon which this country had 
come to depend was made possible only by the 
exploitation of natural deposits of a fertiliser, 
nitrate of soda, still available in large quantities 


in South America but within sight of exhaus- 
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tion. Almost immediately a German chemist, 
Harber, showed the world how to fix atmo- 
spheric nitrogen and bring it into the service of 
the farmer. Since then, in Jess spectacular ‘ways, 
perhaps, other contributors to knowledge have 
helped the producer to keep pace with the con- 
sumer. The plant breeders have given us new 
varieties of wheat which, by their shorter grow- 
ing season, have vastly extended the northern 
limits of wheat production. The plant patho- 
logists and the zoologists have given us protec- 
tion from losses from plant and animal diseases 
and parasites. The nutritionists have shown the 
way to the improvement of milk and meat sup- 
plies. More and more is being done, through the 
processing and preservation of food, to eliminate 
waste. Even as this review was being written, 
the B.B.C. and the daily press were announcing 
the demonstration, at the annual meeting of 
the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, of a new synthetic substance which, 
it is claimed, will convert non-productive into 
productive soil almost in a matter of hours. 

Four Thousand Million Mouths is a collec- 
tion of eleven essays by specialists in the science 
of food production and preservation in all 
stages, from the conservation and improvement 
of the soil to raising the yield of crops, both for 
direct consumption and for conversion into 
meat and mulk, and protecting them from 
disease. The essays deal, also, with fish and with 
the problems of processing and marketing. While 
dealing partly with the world situation, they are 
set down in terms that are familiar to the British 
reader. The editors’ first aim is to show how 
food supplies can be increased. At the same time, 
they point out that this alone is not enough, 
and that society will have gained but little ‘if 
in the next century we have a population of 
4,000 millions as precariously fed as the present 
population, and still expanding. There is little 
time in which to transform an illiterate peasantry 
into thoughtful and far-sighted men and women, 
capable of taking the future of their planet into 
their own hands. If we have demonstrated that 
scientists are prepared and anxious to play their 
part in the attempt, we shall have done what we 
set out to do’. 


The Royal Play of Macbeth 
By Henry N. Paul. Maemillan. 45s. 
Shakespeare’s Prose 
By Milton Crane. Cambridge. 21s. 
The Development of Shakespeare’s 
Imagery. By W. H. Clemen. 
Methuen. 15s. 


Dr. Paul’s long book is of absorbing interest. 
Its conclusions are that ‘Macbeth’ is a royal 
play, specially written for performance before 
King James, and played before the king and 
his brother-in-law, Christian of Denmark, on 
August 7, 1606, at. Hampton Court. The 
final date is new. The conjecture that ‘ Macbeth ’ 
was played before the two kings goes back to 
Malone in the eighteenth century, but no former 
scholar has marshalled such convincing evidence 
for it as Dr. Paul does here. He begins by stating 
his conclusions. Then, very fully, he examines the 
play in the light of them—and by the end of the 
book it-is apparent that they must be right. King 
James is cleared of the charge (made even quite 
recently by G. M. Trevelyan) of being a witch- 
hunter. His views on witchcraft, and on the 
effects of the imagination, his pride in his 
ancestral line, his interest in numismatics (and 
in the angels which he used for touching against 
the king’s evil) are all discussed in detail. All 
this is kept relevant to the play, and is of actual 
theatrical value. For instance no producer, after 
reading Dr. Paul’s book, will ever again shuffle 
through the ‘show of eight kings’ as quickly 
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When the fuses have blown, when the key-hole can’t be found, when the lighter runs out of petrol 
we turn, almost without thinking, to the sure aid of the match. The match is one example among 
many hundreds in which chemicals by Albright & Wilson, usually anonymously, but so often 
importantly, serve the world at large. Every match made in Britain and countless millions of others 
besides rely on Albright & Wilson’s phosphorus products for the light they give. 
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as possible. For this pageant is a spectacular 
compliment to James, eighth in a succession of 
kings directly descended from Banquo (and Dr. 
Flatter has already expanded Dr. Paul’s account 
of the scene to suggest that the eighth, ‘who 
bears a glass which shows me many more’, does 
in fact ‘show to the king sitting before him 
his own image and the promise of his 
descendants). 

The weather in 1606 is convincingly related 
to passages in the play, and several topical events 
(particularly the execution of Henry Garnet, the 
archequivocator) fix the time of writing in the 
early months of this year. Some last-minute 
up-to-date allusions were added just before per- 
formance. The king’s special care for hounds 
is held responsible for the list of them in Act I 
Scene TIT (since Shakespeare, as Caroline Spur- 
geon has shown, did not like dogs).. Just once 
or twice:-Dr. Paul goes too far in his detection. 
He points out quite rightly that James was 
intensely interested in the workings of a guilty 
conscience. But he goes on: ‘It is quite possible 
that Shakespeare’s choice of insomnia as the 
punishment for Macbeth’s great crime was due 
to his knowledge that King James himself 
Shakespeare could 
hardly have been so tactless as to suggest that his 
royal patron’s sleeplessness was caused by hidden 
guilt. It must be said clearly that not all of 
Dr. Paul’s material is new. But much of it 
is, and the documentation of earlier scholars’ 
conjectures is-in every case expanded with fresh 
illustration. Few will remain unconvinced by 
this book; it is a considerable contribution to 
Shakespearean scholarship. 

The same cannot be said of Shakespeare’s 
Prose, a worked-up Harvard dissertation. Its 
rather flat-footed trot through the @uvre shows 
how Shakespeare used prose sometimes for one 
‘purpose, sometimes for another; but no very 
striking or original conclusions are reached. 
The Development of Shakespeare's Imagery, a 
revised and augmented translation of Professor 
Wolfgang Clemen’s Shakespeares Bilder (Bonn, 
1936) is another matter. Admittedly there is 
much that is derivative here. Richard Altick, 
Caroline Spurgeon, Wilson Knight, S.L. 
Bethell, E. M. Tillyard, and Granville Barker, 
have all made contributions to the study con- 
tained in these pages, and Professor Clemen 
acknowledges his debt. But he has thoughtfully 
considered all that they have had to say, and 
presented it within the context of his own 
opinions. There are inevitably generalisations 
which will provoke dissent or doubt. And 
readers should also be warned that the author 
accepts unquestioningly the ‘ psychological 
reality of characters in the plays. The sound 
of the actor’s speaking voice is little considered, 
or the dramatic relationship of the image to the 
paragraph, speech or scene in which it occurs. 
But Professor Clemen’s book provides a useful 
and intelligent synthesis of several divergent and 
sometimes complementary opinions. 
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The English Past. By A. L. Rowse. 


Maemillan. 15s. 
“The purpose of this book’, says the writer in 
his preface, ‘is to bring together a number of 
evocations of persons and places. My aim is to 
see the people through the places where they 
lived or which their lives touched, and the places 
through them and their eyes. . . . My object is 
not literary criticism. I prefer the juices of life’. 
The persons and places evoked range from All 
Souls College to Nottingham, from the Eliza- 
bethan Hobys at Bisham to D. H. Lawrence at 
Eastwood. But the power of evocation varies 
very much with the subject and with the con- 
trollability of Mr. Rowse’s personal enthusiasm. 
Certainly the two or three essays on sixteenth- 
and seventeenth-century themes convey that 
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sense of the dailiness of living in the past which 
many readers must look for, and fail to find, in 
larger histories; but even in these there are too 
many moments when the evocation of the past 
as a living thing is overcome by Mr. Rowse’s 
romantic excitement about it. ‘I went up into 
the chancel and there were ell my friends, all 
the people that had lived here and loved this 
Place in centuries gone by; to me so. many living 
individuals, with their troubles and_ their 
memories, the things that had happened to them 
thronging in my mind. For a moment. it was 
too much; to find them all here just like that ’. 
When Mr. Rowse writes just like that, it is 
not the past he evokes, but himself evoking it, 
which is not quite the same thing. With subjects 
nearer in time and more familiar to most readers, 
the business of evocation becomes mysteriously 


even more imperative and obtrusive. Mr. Rowse’s’ 


presence, whether on a pilgrimage to Horton, 
to Max Gate or to Haworth Parsonage, becomes 
ever more insistent: ‘It is an October day, and 
all the way up the valley of the Aire from 
Keighley in the bus I can hardly restrain my 
excitement’ No doubt so much susceptibility 
is creditable, but if it is to excite the reader it 
requires a degree of control which the author 
disdains to exercise. He is consequently reduced 
at times to writing like a guide-book—‘ Let us 
go down Castle Gate once more and peer in 
through the fine ironwork of Newdigate House 
and see what we can see ’—along with all the 
usual futility of romantic conjecture: ‘ We enter 
the churchyard; it has a big old yew, old enough 
to go back to Milton; perhaps he knew the yew 
and remarked it’. It is not so much the subjects 
of these essays as Mr. Rowse’s feelings about them 
that count; and the past is seen not as a living 
thing so much as a glorious mirage—‘ O Restora- 
tion days, O days of Pepys and City Feasts! ’— 
cut off from us in the present by the barrier 
of the dull and detestable life of yesterday and 
today. 

Coming from a historian of distinction, 
this book may be considered as an excursion 
from more serious work. It is in any case diffi- 
cult to see how the author could affix so large 
a title to a collection of miscellaneous and highly 
personal essays. 


The Second Burst 
By Sir Alfred Munnings. 
Museum Press. 21s. 


Towards the end of this second volume of Sir 
Alfred Munnings’ reminiscences (a third is still 
to come), four pages are given over to an article 
by Roland Dorgelés, reprinted from a French 
paper of March 1928. This tells; among other 
things, the whole story of Lola, the donkey from 
the ‘Lapin Agile’ who, under M. Dorgelés’ 
supervision and before witnesses, painted with 
her tail the famous picture that was shown at 
the Salon des Indépendents. M. Dorgelés’ de- 
scription of pre-1914 Montmartre is witty, 
tolerant, sensitive. It makes one wonder how 
Lola the donkey ever got mixed up with Sir 
Alfred’s tremendous cavalcade—288 Academy 
pictures, and most of them equine, besides who 
knows how many unhung works. Of all 
academic artists (the word can be used of the 
Past President without misunderstanding) surely 
Sir Alfred has suffered least from the prolifera- 
tion of new schools and styles and theories. The 
Spanish painter Zuloaga complained to him of 
the ravages of the revolutionaries—‘ one after 
another we went to the wall’. But Sir Alfred’s 
success-story rivals that of Picasso himself. 
This volume—another 350 pages and 180 
illustrations—seems all success to the reader 
primed with doleful enquiries and reports on 
the state of the arts and artists today. It starts 
in 1919 with the author just elected an A.R.A. 
and a deal with a Bond-street firm that swept 
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his studio clean of pictures for ‘what I con- 
sidered a substantial sum, running thrice into a 
few thousands’.. Then came the boom-years 
of the ’twenties, when even his watercolours (at 
prices up to 450 guineas) were sold as fast as 
the R.W.S. could exhibit them. There was a 
depression to follow, of course—‘ but not for 
me’; and then again a day when a couple of 
dealers bought up everything that was left. The 
Presidency was still to come, and when that is. 
done Munnings has only to sit down in his 
study or his garden and write as his mind 
wanders over the blessed years: and again, or so 
it is reported of the first volume of recollections, 
success. 

Success may look different from inside. There 
are occasional hints of the artistic agony, and 
more than hints of gout. Yet one feels that the 
painter-author-horseman wants us to envy him, 
that rationing and lean times are a contemptible 
fate that we somehow deserve; indeed that Sir 
Alfred often, in a wondering sort of way, envies 
himself. Can they. really have happened, the 
magnificent days in the open, the luxurious 

hospitality of sitters in the finest houses in Eng- 

land, or in French chateaux; the unimaginable 
food, the good wines long since drunk, the com- 
fort, the service, the friendliness, the shared lives 
of ‘swells’? ‘These delightful folk’, he writes 
to his wife from the Spanish villa of an Ameri- 
can Ambassador, ‘just live for meals’ And 
there are other delightful folk, the gypsies on 
Epsom Downs, the hop-pickers, rural neigh- 
bours in the Constable country where Munnings 
bought -‘ the house of my dreams’ and bred 
horses and kept open house for his friends. 

In this extraordinary book, sometimes ver- 
bosely inarticulate, sometimes sharp and vivid 
with remembered detail, there is little that is 
memorable or significant in all the contacts the 
artist made with his contemporaries. Yet there is 
undeniable atmosphere, a cheerful self-portrait 
and everything for the horse-lover. When The 
Second Burst is over, one still wonders what the 
Past President really had to fear from the sans- 
culottes and the parasites of art on whom he 
rounds as occasion offers; and why he should 
be as proud of a certain speech at a certain 
banquet as the present President is proud (Sir 
Alfred informs us) of the Old Etonian tie. 
Perhaps the third burst will solve the mystery. 


French Painting. By Basil Taylor. 
Thames and Hudson. 42s. . 
In his long introduction to this anthology of 
French painting Mr. Basil Taylor has been 
given the unenviable task of writing a history 
of -French painting from the Garderobe at 
Avignon to Toulouse-Lautrec in 25,000 words— 
which means that he must gallop us down the 
centuries with an expert glance at the landmarks. 
The main purpose of the book is in its 
pictures. In his preface Mr. Geoffrey Grigson 
admits to a distaste for the history of art and 
suggests that Courbet did not say enough when 
he said there were no- schools, only painters. 
Perhaps, Mr. Grigson says, there are only pic- 
tures. Mr. Taylor would certainly reply that the 
full understanding of a picture can never depend 
on a comprehension which is aesthetic and no 
more. By reading Mr. Taylor’s historically 
minded text in careful conjunction with~- the 
plates the non-expert reader will find his pleasure 
in the plates enormously increased. Books like 
this, with large, finely printed reproductions, in- 
‘tended for the general reader, are an important 
contribution to the ‘imaginary museum’. The 
plates (not, for some reason, chosen by Mr. 
Taylor) are unhackneyed in the main, and there 
are no omissions of great importance apart from 
Caron who, though there is a tendency to over- 
rate him in France at the moment, should cer» 
tainly have found a place in this anthology. 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


TELEVISION 
Sombre Pageantry 


CONFRONTED WITH THE sombre national emer- 
gency of last week, the newspapers met it with 
a competence that was widely commented on 
but was hardly remarkable as they had prudently 
made ready when the King underwent his 
operation in September. Judg- 
ing by the results, the B.B.C. 
Television Service was lacking 
in precisely that foresight, the 
exercise of which might have 
contributed handsomely to its 
credit. Its normal programmes 
dislocated, television did not 
seem to know what to do. We 
understood the silences, though 
not their often inordinate 
length, and we welcomed’ the 
chance of joining the vast 
listening audience for the Prime 
Minister’s address. But the 
final impression was of doubt 
and hesitation, confirmed when 
on the second evening after the 
King’s death we were presented 
with ‘Television | Newsreel’s 
snippety film of incidents 
(rather than episodes) from His 
’ Majesty’s life, a jerky assemb- 
lage of old newsreel shots and 
stills which gave the eye little 
substance and the mind no 
satisfaction. Here was an oppor- 
tunity gravely missed and one 
sorrowfully imagined what the 
best factual film intelligences 
would have done with it. Rush- 
job excuses cannot be accepted, 
nor the argument that had the film been made 
at a more leisurely pace the-emergency might 
not have arisen to justify it. A well-composed 
record of the King’s career would have been 
valid on any one of a number of less melan- 
choly occasions. This was quite unworthy of 
Television Newsreel’s steadily improving repu- 
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The King’s Troop of the Royal Horse Artillery firing fifty-six guns 
in Hyde Park in salute to the late King, on February 7. Right: a 
Memorial Service for H.M. King George VI, televised from St. 


Martin-in-the-Fields on February 10 


tation. It perpetuated commercial newsreel 


vices and clichés which one had thought its 
producers inexorably despised. 

When non-entertainment television regained 
its stance, we viewers had little cause to grumble. 
The emotional emphasis of the overshadowing 
event being largely on human character, it was 
a sound instinct which gave us the films ‘ Ninety 
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Sir Gerald Wollaston, Norroy and Ulster King of Arms, leading the cry ‘God Save 
the Queen! ’ after reading the Proclamation of the Accession of Queen Elizabeth II, 


at Temple Bar on February 8 


Degrees South’ and ‘ Kamet Conquered ’, proud 
demonstrations of the unconquerable if some- 
times foolhardy spirit of man: ‘the sheer urgency 
of being the first to reach a Pole or to scale 
the highest peaks has never been obvious to all 
imaginations. But the heroism and _ nobility 
which both films display continues to be an 


incitement to more courageous living. Seeing 
them and, incidentally, being struck by the 
high quality of Ponting’s forty-year-old photo- 
graphy in the Scott film, many among the 
new viewing generations will have felt the 
electric thrill of renewed ambition. Another film: 
which television used for emergency purposes 
was ‘Science in the Orchestra’, a Central 
Office of Information produc- 
tion which, after a wide show- 
ing in the schools, remains 
capable of imparting much 
specialised musical information 
to the inexpert and of com-: 
pletely holding the attention;.a 
film of genuine distinction in~ 
which entertainment and in- 
struction are subtly blended. 

With the chance to record 
some of the pageantry of the 
royal proclamation ceremonies, 
television. admirably reasserted 
itself. The transmission from 
Temple Bar, where ancient 
additional ritual imposed itself 
on the proceedings, was par- 
ticularly effective,; the more so 
for the excellence of Max 
Robertson’s commentary tech- 
nique. He had the wit to pick 
out sympathetic focal points, a 
schoolboy in a wide-striped 
muffler—his name is Peter 
Allen and he’s just getting over 
chicken-pox ’—a Merchant Sea- 
man who had confessed to a 
passion for sightseeing when 
ashore, and to return to them 
from time to time, giving form 
and unity to his description. 
He also realised that we victims of monochrome 
television were hungry for the colour splendours 
of the scene and it is a pointer to the future 
that his generous attempts at ministering to 
this. need made us the more so. His was one 
of the best discharged commentary assignments 
we have heard on television. 
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- Adequately covered also was the firing of the 
salute of guns in Hyde Park, a drill demon- 
stration which for older viewers may. have com- 
posed in the grey afternoon light into a litho- 
graphed battle-piece by Lady Butler. At Sunday 
morning’s service from St. Martin-in-the-Fields 
the cameras were handled with impeccable 
dignity. The late King had been a St. Martin’s 
parishioner and the service, invisibly attended 
by unnumbered viewers, struck a family note 
of poignant appropriateness. And again, show- 
ing us the royal cortege moving in the rain 
from King’s Cross to Westminster, television 
did all that was expected of it with unobtrusive 
reverence and: skill. 

These great solemnities have obliterated atten- 
tion from programmes on- which one had in- 
tended to write here this week. Children’s News- 
reel, and its growing excellence, was one of 
them. Leaving out possible arguments about the 
good sense or otherwise of sending a very small 
girl on a flight to New York and back merely 
for drawing a map or writing an essay (one 
forgets which), the pictures of this overwhelm- 
ing event in her little life were extraordinarily 
good. “ 

There was also ‘A Roof Over Your Head’, 
discussing plans and developments in civic and 
domestic architecture, a series which had an 
uneven beginning but about which one remains 
hopeful. So far, Coventry has won on points. 

REGINALD POUND 


BROADCAST DRAMA 
Setting the Scene 


It was wise, at this hour, to bring out again the 
recording of Eric Linklater’s ‘ The Great Ship’. 
We had not heard it for nearly nine years. It 
returned (on all programmes) quite unrubbed: 
a. play, nobly conceived for radio, from that 
dead yast and middle of the war when there was 
urgency indeed in the Elizabethan cry, ‘ Keep 
safe your great ship; look to your cordage and 
to the gun, and hold your course’. The mere 
mechanism of this tale, the way in which the 
message of the ‘great ship’ comes to a few 
soldiers isolated in a Western Desert outpost, is 
ingenious still. But during the revival I found 
myself thinking less of the fable and its con- 
trivance than of the assured strength with which 
Linklater sets the scene, and the talk of the 
soldiers, Grenfell and Scott, upon their desert 
march. 

Eric Linklater can employ without self- 
consciousness (except in one or two awkward 
“thinking ’ passages for the men of the outpost) 
a heightened speech of which some today are 
shy. During the war his play, on its theme of 
courage and endurance, spoke clearly to all who 
could be kindled by the thought of Elizabethan 
ships leaf-spun on a waste of water, of Raleigh 
seeking the golden Manoa, of Arthur at 
Camelot or buried beneath the Eildon Hills, of 
Devon and her mariners, and of windy Edin- 
burgh astream with rain. The dramatist flashes 
up picture after picture, all set in that frame of 
the Western Desert where sun bleaches the sky 
and the air ‘ dances like a troop of yellow idiots’, 
or at night the herded stars move and graze on a 
vast prairie overhead. e 

Maybe, for some tastes, ‘The Great Ship’ is 
embarrassing. I can say only that, for one 
listener, it took finely the spirit of the time when 
it was written, and that it keeps its force in 
revival. It is hard to believe that anybody could 
hear, unmoved, the ring of John Gielgud’s voice 
(“Now in that faith, and in God’s name, 
fight! ’);.a voice designed for the ‘ proud, full 
sail’ of blank verse, and here matched acutely to 
the high temperature of Grenfell’s speeches. 


James McKechnie stands by massively as the ° 


Scot from Melrose; and the preduction, by Val 
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Gielgud, holds for us the vigour, the symbolism, 


and the pride of Linklater’s imagination. 


We met James McKechnie again, and Val 
Gielgud—author now as well as producer—in 
“Tron Curtain’ (Home), a closely argued cold- 
war play set in 1946. It comes from the sad 
cockpit of central Europe where an Unrra unit, 
fighting man’s inhumanity, is itself grievously 
perplexed: Here, too, Mr. Gielgud sets his scene 
with quick, sharp strokes. We are persuaded at 
once: the rest follows. I would not say that of 


“The Warden’, Oldfield Box’s Trollope version,/ 


revived in all programmes last Sunday. The 
fault is Trollope’s, not his adapter’s. We are in 
Barchester, where it is always afternoon, but 
nothing can make me credit the too-scrupulous 
John Bold who seeks to ruin his potential 
father-in-law. I may be rebellious after various 
sessions with this Trollopian taradiddle, but 
whenever I think of John Bold’s. obstinacy, 
Barchester crumples. Howard Rose’s production, 
Arthur Ridley’s mild calm as Septimus Hard- 
ing: all well there: it is the story itself that fails. 
Barchester is Barchester, but Bold is Bold, and 
he is a disintegrating influence. Never mind. ‘I 


regard the book with affection’, Trollope said © 


ten years after its publication, ‘as I made 
£9 2s. 6d. by the first year’s sale’. There has 
since been a certain improvement. 

Arthur Watkyn’s ‘ The Portsmouth Road’ (all 
Services) is a little play for affection, not for too 
menacing a scrutiny. The scene of the smuggling 
period-piece is not difficult to set: the plot 
bustles along, with cryptic messages, coach 
horns, a secret kept reasonably dark until the 
end, and a churchyard that yawns with the 
wrong brand of spirits. So watch the wall, my 
darling, while the Gentlemen go by! Ronald 
Simpson is in full coo as the representative of 
the Church (now a Marylebone vicar) apparently 
inseparable from any smuggling invention. But 
Mr. Simpson has not to be an albino or a 
cleric-turned-pirate. He merely borrows the 
clothes and the accent of a French Marquis, and 
he is well on the side of the Law. 

J. C. TREWIN 


THE SPOKEN WORD 
“Mourning and Consolation ' 


THE MOST IMPRESSIVE words spoken last week 
were the Prime Minister’s broadcast on the 
evening of the day after the death of the King. 
It was at the same time formal, as such a speech 
must necessarily be, and the expression in simple 
terms of unmistakably genuine feeling. Mr. 
Churchill may well be the last of the orators. 
The great days of oratory, when a speech in the 
Commons was listened to and criticised almost 
as much for its manner as for its matter, have 
vanished long since. Nowadays, when we switch 
on a speech—or a talk, as it is now called—by 
a minister, the most we hope for is that he will 
express himself clearly and without monotony; 
except when the minister happens to, be Mr. 
Churchill. He has taught us to expect something 
more, and we settle down, as our forebears did 
(in so far as, in those pre-radio days, they had 
the opportunity) to enjoy the oratory as well as 


.to hear the argument. 


To be an orator requires two qualities, that 
feeling for words and language which produces 
a personal style, and a delivery appropriate to 
it.. I believe I am right in saying that Macaulay 


had a rapid and unemphatic delivery which 


hardly did justice to his written eloquence, but 
Mr. Churchill suits the diction to the word and 
he has an epicure’s taste in words. - He is a 
maker of apophthegms and when he speaks his 
phrases he does so with an appreciation of their 
quality which his listeners share. The Oxford 
Dictionary of Quotations contains only a single 
quotation from him, which embodies his inven- 
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tion in 1906 of the sly and now familiar expres- 
sion ‘a terminological inexactitude’, but the 
compilers of future editions will find rich 
deposits in the speeches he has made and the 
books he has written since then. 

It seems obvious that the radio and the 
amplifier are primarily responsible for the decay 
of oratory, but, like many obvious things, it is 
untrue, since there is a considerable gap in time 
between the decline of oratory and the rise of 
radio which queers this simple explanation. But 
there can be no doubt that these two devices 
have hastened the decline. A_speaker today need 
no longer speak loudly and slowly when addres- 
sing 300 or 400 people from a platform: he 
may chat lightly and informally, as he may, 
indeed, from an empty studio to as many 
millions as will listen to him. This facility, 
which has removed the need for formal and 
measured utterance, has limited the use of it to 
those who, like Mr. Churchill, practise it as an 
art and for art’s sake, It is a pity there are not 
more of them, for as the speech degenerates into 
the talk and the talk into the chat there is a 
danger that vocabulary will shrink and lose 
colour, and syntax, and structure grow hap- 
hazard and slovenly. 

On Friday night, after a memorial concert, a 
selection of poetry and prose called ‘ Mourning 
and Consolation*® was read by Flora Robson, 
Cecil Day Lewis, Marius Goring, Duncan Mc- 
Intyre, and Cecil Trouncer. It opened with a 
passage from Ecclesiasticus which was followed 
by Donne’s great sonnet ‘ Death be not proud’, 
the final portion of ‘ Lycidas’, George Herbert’s 
poem ‘Life’, the Ninetieth Psalm, a poem by 
Christina Rossetti, and passages from ‘In 
Memoriam’. A splendid passage-from Pilgrim’s 
Progress made a perfect close. It was a finely 
constructed and most moving programme and 
almost without exception the readings were 
worthy of their subjects. Flora Robson proved 
once again how beautifully she reads poetry 


and Cecil Trouncer’s delivery of the passages - 


from the Apocrypha and the Old Testament 
fully brought out the magnificence of our 
seventeenth-century prose. This anthology made 
one realise once again the amazing richness of 
English as a means of expressing emotion 
through sound and rhythm. It was as if it were 
a continuation of the music which preceded it. 
MarTIN ARMSTRONG 


BROADCAST MUSIC 
Aposiopesis 


NOTHING COULD HAVE better represented the 
nation’s reaction to last Wednesday’s sorrowful 
news than the silence which descended upon the 
air—a silence broken only by the punctual read- 
ing of that news, which was done with a dignity 
coloured with emotion. It is not my place to 
refer to these matters, but I may perhaps be 
allowed to pay my private tribute to a duty well 
done. 

The B.B.C. correctly gauged the wishes of the 
public, I imagine, in reducing its broadcasts to 
a single programme after the first day’s silent 
response to the. shock. Music might have been 
allowed to play a rather more predominant part 
in what was done. But where there was no time 
for preparation, criticism may hold its tongue. 
I did feel, however, that certain performances 
which had been prepared might have been 
allowed to keep their place in the programmes. 
Julius Harrison’s Mass in C, for instance, would 
have been appropriate to such an occasion—the 
more so in that I believe the work was composed 
as a memorial. Perhaps it was thought that at 
such a time people would not wish to b> dis- 
tracted by something new, even in so straight- 
forward a musical idiom as Harrison uses. 

Given these premises, the memorial concerts 
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It is a fascinating pastime making your own personal recordings— 


a song to a 


weddings. 


Now available in England 
=the book ‘* Magnetic 
Recording” by Dr. S. J. 
Begun. A comprehensive 
treatise. Price 25]-, post 
9d. extra. 


and so simple that everyone can do itt. 
Magnetic Tape Recorder will record with perfect fidelity, music from 


(Division SM|L) Hythe, Southampton. 
London 
(Whitehall 6422) 
Manchester, Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds. Newcastle, Glasgow, etc 


The amazing Soundmirror 


full orchestra score, speech and the fun and frolic of 


family parties, as well as important and family events such as 
Think of the p'easure these recorded items can give you 
when you play them back to entertain your family and your friends. 


Write for Brochure, which gives full 


details, to the manufacturers. 
Models from 


£69. 10.0 Manufactured under agreement with the —Brush 
in ¢ Development Co. of the U.S.A. Licensed under the 
exclusive of Brush Development Co., the Brush Crystal Co., 


Magnetone Inc., and Thermionic Products Ltd., 


microphone. 


Patent No. 454595 and others ; and patents pending 
in all the principal countries of the world. 


THERMIONIC PRODUCTS LTD. 
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Choose your holiday and let Global plan your route. 
Travel independently.and let Global arrange all the 
irksome details. Travel like a v.12 incognito and forget 
those tickets, fares and connections. The best routes; 
the finest scenery; first-class hotels; individual travel 
with a sense of security that only the smooth Global 
organisation can give you. 2 
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aatural sense of good taste, and its 
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who place such importance on personal 
correspondence, Waldorf Club adequately meets 
their meticulous standards. They just love its satin- 

smooth surface which makes writing and receiving a _ 
letter such a pleasure. Obtainable at all good stationers in 
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‘conducted by Sir Malcolm Sargent on Thursday 


and Friday evenings met the need admirably. 
The first of these programmes was chosen with 
a fine sense of good taste. Gluck’s ‘ Alceste’ 
Overture is not the thing which would have 
occurred to a conventional mind, which would 
have gone at once to Handel. But no music could 


-have matched the dignity and sorrow of the 


occasion better. For religious consolation there 
were two movements from Brahms’ Requiem, 
whose final message of hope ended the pro- 
gramme, and for the consolation of sheer beauty 
there was the Unfinished Symphony. Whitman’s 
“Ode to Death’, set by Holst, will have seemed 
singularly appropriate in its welcome to death 
as a friend, 


to those who heard the Prime 
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Minister’s moving account of the late King’s 
serene courage in the face of his mortal danger. 
And the slow movement, whether its genesis as a 
funeral tribute to King Edward VII be accepted 
or not, was an inevitable choice for an occasion 
of national mourning for a King. The next night 
Vaughan Williams’ noble Tallis Fantasia and the 
‘Eroica’ Symphony carried on the tale of 
music’s various contributions to the uplifting of 
the human spirit in time of trouble. 

Before the silence fell I heard Massenet’s 
‘Werther’ broadcast from Sadler’s Wells on its 
first performance there. It seemed to be very well 


‘done, allowing for the fact that the English 


language must always be too heavy for the 
delicate texture of Massenet’s music. This is a 
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perfect vehicle for the lighter accents of the 
French which can float exquisitely upon the 
musical notes. The homely bourgeois atmosphere 
in which the characters move was well estab- 
lished, but I cannot agree with the writer in 


Radio Times who declared that ‘ Werther’ is - 


“particularly suited to radio’. Its musical sub- 
stance is too slight and thin to bear the whole 
burden of the interest, as_it must do when 
divorced from the sight of the action. ‘ Werther’ 
is a piece to be seen in the theatre, where one’s 
attention will be engaged by the stage-action and 
one’s emotions by- close contact with Charlotte 
and Werther, whose sorrows seemed in the isola- 
tion of one’s home singularly unconvincing. 
DyYNELEY HussEy 


Rameau and the Harpsichord 


‘By KATHLEEN DALE 


Recitals of Rameau’ s keyboard music will be broadcast at 6.45 p.m. on Monday, February 18, 6.55 p.m. on Thursday, 
= coauary 21, and 11.30 p.m. on Saturday, February 23 (Third) 


N the world of keyboard music the name 

and fame of Rameau stand secure, but only 

a very small proportion of his work in this 

medium is known to the world at large. 
Yet his production for the harpsichord is excep- 
tionally interesting, not only on account of its 
intrinsic qualities as music, but in its relation- 
ship both to the composer’s own activities in 
other musical spheres and to the harpsichord 
music of the same period. 

Throughout his long life of exghty-one years, 
Jean-Philippe Rameau combined the functions 
of the scientist and the artist. His natural scienti- 
fic bent led him to make a deep study of the 
theoretical aspects of music and to write a suc- 
cession of treatises on the subject, one of which, 
the ‘ Traité de l’ Harmonie réduite a ses Principes 
naturels’ (1722) is,still read today—more, per- 
haps, for the light it throws upon Rameau’s 
methods of composition than for its lasting 
significance in the history of music. As a 
practical musician, Rameau won his greatest 
triumphs in the sphere of opera. It was not until 
he was fifty that he succeeded in finding a 
librettist willing to collaborate with him, but in 
the meantime he had been working out fresh 
methods of portraying scenes and emotions in 
terms of musical sounds. When he was at last 
enabled to adopt the role for which he was so 
well prepared he composed over twenty works 
for the stage within the space of about twenty 
years. The imperishable music they contain is 
now, however, more generally heard in the form 
of orchestral suites, though listeners to the Third 
Programme will be ablé to hear ‘ Dardanus’ on 
Friday of next week (February 22). 

With his interests thus divided between the 
science of music and the art of musical character- 
drawing, Rameau could hardly bestow similarly 
concentrated attention upon the writing of 
harpsichord music. He composed it at irregular 
intervals and published it in three’ collections 
which are far less systematised than those of his 
older and younger contemporaries. Francois 
Couperin, Bach, Handel, and Domenico Scarlatti 
wrote the greater part of their extensive key- 
board music in well-defined, homogeneous suites 
or series that lend themselves readily to perform- 
ance as whole groups. Rameau’s small number 
of suites, which occasionally incorporate move- 
ments from his operas, are long and uneven in 
style and, owing to their monotony ijn tonality, 
can hardly be performed satisfactorily as they 
stand. It is possibly-chiefly for this reason that 
only a few of the individual pieces, which can 
be detached from their context without serious 
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loss in effectiveness, have become well known 
For instance, the ‘Gavotte with Variations’, 
which every pianist learns as a matter of course; 
the ‘Tambourin’, an irresistible study in 
tone-colouring; and ‘La _ Poule’, 
described by Tovey as ‘one of the most 
minutely realistic compositions ever written’ 
But the entire body of Rameau’s keyboard com- 
Positions possesses unique fascination in being 
the joint outcome of the composer’s subtle 
understanding of keyboard effect, of his pre- 
occupation with: musical scene-painting, and of 
his daring experiments in harmonic progression. 
With their wide range in style from the severely 
classical to the romantically pictorial, these pieces 
are representative of his musical art as a whole, 
and they have been one of the principal means 
of preserving the essential’ Rameau for posterity. 

The ‘Premier Livre de Pieces de Clavecin’ 
that Rameau published in 1706 comprises a 
single suite of ten pieces in A minor and major. 
One bears a title, ‘ Vénitienne’, to distinguish 
it from the surrounding dance movements, but 
the piece itself is in no way dissimilar to them 
in character. This first collection gives little 
idea of the much more comprehensive and varied 
style of the ‘ Pieces de Clavecin’ which were to 
follow in 1734. Of the two ten-movement suites 
in the volume, the first in E minor and major 
includes besides the dance movements two pieces 
with titles: ‘Le Rappel des Oiseaux’ and ‘La 
Villageoise’. The second suite in D minor and 
major is without a single dance movement, and 
consists of a.series of poetic sketches among 
which are some of Rameau’s most imaginative 
conceptions: ‘ Les Tendres Plaintes ’, ‘ Les Niais 
de Sologne’, ‘L’Entretien des Muses’, ‘Les 
Tourbillons’ and ‘Les Cyclopes’; longish pieces 
which gain rather than lose by being played in- 
dependently. 

The ‘ Nouvelles suites de Piéces de Clavecin ou 
Second Livre’ (1727-31) are different in con- 
stitution from those in the preceding volume. 
The first in A minor and major is made up of 
three dances, three titled pieces, and the ‘ Gavotte 
avec six Doubles’ (variations); the second in G 
major and minor contains a pair of minuets 
and seven poetic sketches and descriptive pieces 
including the boldly experimental ‘ L’Enhar- 
monique’ with its tissue of chromaticisms and 
one breath-taking cadence, and the graphic, 
entertaining ‘La Poule’..Rameau also published 
as a separate movement ‘La Dauphine’, which 
he wrote for the marriage of the Dauphin in 
1747, and a group of five pieces arranged for 
harpsichord solo from works he had originally 


BoniiGiel as chamber music. The complete key- 
board works are now available in a single volume 
edited by Saint-Saéns. 

The texture of this music is less essentially 
linear than Bach’s; the harmonic element pre- 
dominates and the contrapuntal writing displays 
an urbanity of manner not unlike Handel’s. In 
point of keyboard style the music sometimes rises 
to heights of virtuosity seldom if ever attained 
by Couperin, and the wide left-hand arpeggios 
of ‘Les Niais de Sologne’ and ‘ Les Cyclopes ’, 
as well as the intricate cross-hand passages of 
“Les Trois Mains’, even recall Scarlatti’s dare- 
devil technique. 

Rameau wrote the great majority of his dance 
movements in binary form, but in writing the 
poetic and descriptive sketches he used binary 
and rondeau form in nearly equal proportions 
and with equally telling effect. Two of the most 
ethereal of all the pieces, ‘Le Rappel des 
Oiseaux’ and ‘L’Entretien des Muses’, are 
composed in unusually symmetrical binary form, 
but such is the intensity of their expressive 
qualities that the question of formal structure 
hardly enters the listener’s mind. The pieces in 
rondeau form, too, are far from stereotyped. 
Sometimes a distinctive motive runs through a 
whole piece, as in ‘ La Villageoise’, ‘ La Follette ’, 
“Les Niais de Sologne’ and ‘ Les Cyclopes’, all 
of which manifest a strong sense of continuity 
despite their inevitably sectional construction. 
Rameau’s use of a motive for the purpose of 
imitating natural phenomena is seen at its most 
apt in ‘La Poule’, in which groups of repeated 
notes followed by up-rushing broken chords un- 
mistakably depict the hen’s irrepressible clucking. 
In ‘ Les Soupirs’, a little three-note figure sighs 
its heartbroken way through the sparse texture; 
while in ‘Les Tourbillons’, the ‘eddies of dust 
blown by strong winds’ find their musical 
counterpart in sudden hurried scales and 
arpeggios interpolated in the otherwise tranquil 
music. The liquescent grace-notes and light, 
open-work texture of ‘Le Rappel des Oiseaux’ 
evoke the twittering of a chorus of birds as con- 
vincingly as do Liszt’s infinitely more sophisti- 
cated trills and tremolos in ‘La Prédication aux 
Oiseaux’ 

In all this variegated tone-painting Rameau 
put his deeply pondered theories of natural 
imitation into practice. At the same time, he 
transcended them. The artist in him was stronger 
than the man of science, and his -rhythmically 
vital, sensuous, nobly poised harpsichor 1 music 
exists in its own right, an inexhaustiblz treasure 
for player and listener alike. 
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Master John Horton— 
VETERINARY SURGEON 


John detests arithmetic, geography, or history, but 
he loves animals. 

At present his bandages are not very professional, 
but he is determined his job shall be caring for 
sick animals. 

Life assurance taken out whilst John is still young 
will ensure that money is available for training fees 
and keeping him whilst at college. 

The man who can help you to plan for your 
children’s future calls in your district. 


Ist the man from Che PRUDENTIAL 


There are rugs 


for 


—particularly well-bred 
racehorses. But for 
homes of character 
there’s nothing so 
likely to win ad- 


mira 
thoro 


Gayledour Rug 


—Yo 


horses... 


. 


tion as that 
ughbred, the 


u Bet! 


6 sizes 


14 lovely Colours | 


choice of 3 shapes 


Send for free folder NOW 


But for stay-at-homes.. . : 


It’s that favourite, the 


GAYLEDOQURENLUG 


1 Please 


qcoloats: size. shapes and prices, without cost or obligation. 


| Address 
[RO MOFE FLOOR FURNISHINGS LTD., DEPT. LB, 


send me a copy of the Gayledour Rug Booklet giving 


HAL WAKEFIELD ROAD, DRIGHLINGTON, NR. BRADFORD, YORKS. ~ 


ye = 


It matters MATERIALLY* 


for your own comfort that your mattresses and easy chairs 
should be upholstered with ‘ Curled Hair’. The pictures illustrate 
its natural resilience and springiness. ‘ Gurled Hair’ is like a mass 


of thousands of tiny springs, every one doing its job smoothly 


and efficiently. See the ‘Curled Hair’ tag when 


ye CURLED HAIR is a natural material which 
ensures hygiene, comfort and economy to a degree which 
no manufactured upholstery filling can match. It 
retains body heat but allows humidity to escape by 
perfect self-ventilation, is * non-sweat” and odourless ; 
does not crumble, break-up or lose tts resilience and 
springiness in years of use and is non-inflammable. 
It can be re-sterilised whenever necessary. There 
is no other filling, however expensive, which can 
qualify in all these tests. 


/ 


Insist on CURLED HAIR for health and hygiene 


you. buy.: 


London’s Special Gramophone Shop - 


All who appreciate records of serious music should endeavour 
to visit our unusual shop. It provides a fine example of archi- 
tectural elegance perfectly suited to the needs of a specialist 
gramophoné organisation. There are special sownd-proofed 
audition rooms for standard and long-playing records, together 
with a comfortable bay for waiting. customers. There is the 
showroom for demonstrating the exclusive Davey instru- 
ments, speakers and other equipment and only a fraction of 
the standard 78 and long-playing 334 records always in stock 
can be hinted at in our photograph, These are judged to be 
the finest in London for those who seek good music. 
Postal service available. - 3 


E.M.G. HANDMADE GRAMOPHONES LTD. 
6, NEWMAN ST., OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1 


MUSeum S 
9971 


Between Tottenham Court Road and Oxford Circus 


= meen Hen 
“FEBRUARY 14 1952 


A BALANCED DIET 


PEOPLE SOMETIMES ASK: ‘What is the perfect 
food?’ But, of course, there is no such thing as 
the perfect food. And if you alter the question 
to what is the ideal or perfect diet, I do not 
know quite what the answer would be, because 
there is no doubt that men can maintain health, 
and good health, on all sorts of diets. There are 
many ways of getting the food materials we 
need. And what are these food, materials? 

First, there are the carbohydrates, proteins, 
and fats, which make up the main bulk of the 
diet; then there are mineral salts, like calcium, 
iron, and iodine; and, finally, there are the 
vitamins, ~which are only needed in minute 
amounts. Most foodstuffs consist of a mixture 
of varying proportions of carbohydrate, protein, 
and fat, though sugar is pure carbohydrate and 
olive oil is pure fat. 

Roughly, one can say that proteins are needed 
for the growth, repair, and maintenance of our 
bodies, whereas carbohydrates and fat are needed 
for energy purposes—they are used up in keep- 
ing us warm and in work or activity of any 
~. kind. The big advantage of fat is that it has a 
high energy value: if we had no fats—no butter, 
margarine, and cooking fats, that is—we should 
have to eat inconveniently large amounts of- 
carbohydrate—bread, sugar, starch, potatoes, 
and things like that—in order to supply our 
energy needs, apart from the fact that the addi- 
tion of some fat makes carbohydrate foods much 
more palatable. ; 

You notice I said that proteias—which we get 
particularly from meat, fish, milk, cheese, eggs, 
and nuts, and to a less extent from bread—are 
needed for growth and for repair and mainten- 
ance of our bodies; rather than to provide 
energy. I. think that will surprise many people 
who are quite sure that meat makes them feel 
energetic. Strictly speaking, lean meat is 
relatively inefficient ae a source of energy. 
Weight for weight it has about the same energy 


‘ ft 5 
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' value as bread, and much less than either sugar 


or butter. 

It follows, also, that people doing hard 
manual work do not need extra protein: they 
need extra carbohydrate and fat: bread, potatoes, 


dripping, and so on. Everyone should have their 


share.of the proteins available, but if there is 
any extra it should go, logically, not to fathers 
but to children and growing adolescents and to 
pregnant and nursing mothers, who actually 
need in proportion to their size more protein 
than men doing manual work. 

4 A Doctor 


IRONING FOR BEGINNERS 


Articles must be ironed until really dry, or they 
will take on that ‘rough dry’ appearance. Iron 
until all the moisture (steam) is out. Do not 
have the iron too hot or the articles will take 
on a yellow tinge. Always test the iron on news- 
paper; if it ma-ks it is too hot. 

Should a scorch mark appear whilst ironing 
put it immediately into cold water and leave to 
soak. If not too deep it will disappear, but if 
the scorch is fairly deep rub the mark with 
lemon and put out in the sun. ‘ 

When ironing starched articles it is a good 
plan to have a wax rag at hand. If the iron 
becomes sticky just rub it on the rag, then 
on a clean rag, and it will run smooth. To make 
a wax rag take a piece of beeswax and melt it. 
Pour the melted wax on to a clean duster. Leave 
it to set. This rag will Jast for months. 

When ironing Jace-trimmed articles always 
iron the lace first. Frills are always ironed first. 

Ironing table cloths is' a task that requires 
to be done very carefully. The cloths must be 
ironed flat so that they sit smoothly on the table 
when in use. Put the cloth in even folds at the 
back of the table, Iron on the wrong side first, 
then finish on the right side. Iron towards you. 
Have the iron hot and move quickly, not press- 
ing too hard. To avoid creasing the cloth as 
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Broadeast Suggestions for the Housewife 


e 


it is ironed, when a good piece has been done 
(so that it is touching the floor) take two pins 
and pin the two corners to the ironing sheets, 
forming a loop. Continue to do this until all 
the cloth is ironed. Always iron round table 
cloths towards the hem. When finished, fold in 
four so that the centre comes to a point. 


’ For raised embroideries, first steam on the — 


right side. (By steaming I mean press lightly 
so that the embroidery does not become, shiny.) 
Then iron thoroughly on the wrong side, using 
a piece of felt, or pad of material, and pressing 


-hard on to it; the thicker the pad the deeper the 


pattern will be raised. 
Darsy PAIN 


Notes on Centributors 


D. W. BROGAN (page 255): Professor of Political 
Science, Cambridge University; author of The 
Price of Revolution, The American Political 
System, etc. 

R. FURNEAUX JORDAN, F.R.I.B.A. (page 256): 
Principal. of the Architectural Association, 
London, 1949-51 

RicHarp M. Titmuss (page 259): Professor of 
Social Science and Administration, London 
School of Economics; author of Problems of 
Social Policy (in the ‘ History of the Second 
World War’ series), Birth, Poverty and 
Wealth: A Study of Infant Mortality, etc. 

MicHAEL TIPPETT (page 260): composer; 
Director of Music, Morley College, 1940-50; 
compositions include chamber and piano 
music, a concerto for double string orchestra, 
a symphony and an oratorio, ‘A Child of 
Our Time’ 

Harvey BREIT (page 262): assistant editor of 
the book section of The New York Times 


M. M. Cooper (page 269): Professor of Agri- 
culture, Wye College, London University 


Crossword No. 1,137. 


Pasty. By Jim 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): Book tokens, value 
30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


Closing date: First post on Thursday, February 21 


x 


All English place names in solution are Cornish, Two 
lights art wel!-known abbreviations, the full-stops in which 
are to be ignored. No hyphens are used in the solution, 
although one or two occur in the clued text. The letters of 
the following phrase are unchecked in the diagram, 

“poo! TOIL, FOOL! ARE YOU REALLY CORNISH?7? 


A =Across. B = Back, D=Down. U=Up. 


Narrative deciphered from a Maen Scryfa near Lan- 
pentrejim, 10, 17 and sisters 13U and 41 started their 
cycle tour at 29U-36-31 and soon reached Looe; from there 
they went via 5, 43 50, Lansallos, to 15A-3, where they 


-terri d to Fowey. 


The wild flowers in the lanes and the 14 of the long 
grasses delighted them. ‘Is this a sea-kale? ’, asked 13U, 
as she stopped to pick a specimen, ‘ More likely a 33-35’, 
said 10 wryly, looking at its 22B. 17 asked a ferryman 
where he could get 40 not made in an 16, ‘If you like 
jellied 24 or a nice wh-12U, there’s a tasty 6-bar where 
you fork left in Fore Street’, said the latter. ‘ Should 
be Yore Street’, commented 10. ‘ No forks needed ’, said 
41, trying to 10 10, ‘ don’t be such a nag’. 

Next day they went on through 4, Par. 8 50, Mevagissey 
and St. 20 before going through 42B-44 to King Harry 
Ferry, only to find it closed. But luckily they got a lift 
back to 3 Lannihorne on a lorry, taking 7D’s to the 
local m.ne, made for the 2&8 ferry, and so cut their time 
considerably to 29A. As they approached along the high 
road, 10, looking through his 15D-nez at the 38 which 
45D below, quickly picked out the cathedral spires. As 
they drank 35 in the old inn, they decided to go down 
to the Lizard next morning via 12A (‘another sort of 
15A! ’, said 17) and Constantine, where 17 thought they 
might look at 1D Hall. ‘From 1D’s and pasties deliver 
us’, said 10, ‘I'd rather see the Manacles than the 
mannikins ’. So he went alone over 49 Downs through 


St. Keverne to 1A, while the others went southward to 
§ 39 and Pigeon 2, an 18U-inspiring sight, and glimpsed 
the 25 Light. 30U, a cow and its 37B, followed by an 
old sheep pestered by 7U, delayed them in a narrow 32 
leading to a farm 26 in Mullion. ‘Tl ram 20’, said 17 


impatiently, ‘what hungry 34A’s’. ‘No ill-45B-ing, 
please ’, said 13U, 
They met 10 again at the Helston ‘furry’, which 


reminded 13U of old 48B days when, 46D, a very 46B 
ex-officer, imitated Earl 47B. ‘ It’s all so vague’, said 10. 
“Should we ask for the same again?’ They spent some 
time in Marazion before going on to 23 and so to St. 
Ives via Land’s End. En route they found a church built 
in 4.D. 34D. Coming home 10 asserted their tour was not 
so interesting es those made to 19 or Lake 27B in former 
years,’ or indeed as restful as the ‘21U’ at Aix. ‘2 to 
Bodmin, you long-leggity 12U’, said 17, ‘ we’ve- ha 
lovely weather, and only in Fowey did we have to ~‘ Q”’; 
As for your idea of going to 11 St. Lawrence—Pshaw! ’ 


Solution of No. 1,135 
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Prizewinners: 
Ist prize: T. Titch- 
marsh (Ewell); 
2nd-sprize, att. 0Ss 
Cotterill (Manches- 
ter); 43rd“ prize: 
R. A. Corden (Bir- 
mingham). 


CROSSWORD RULES.—Entries should be on the printed 
diagram and envelopes containing them should be addressed 
to the Editor of Tur LisTsNer, Broadcasting Hov>:, 
London, W.1., and should be marked ‘ Crossword’ in fe 
left-hand top corner. In al] matters connected with he 
crosswords the Editor’s decision is final. 
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STUDY AT HOME FOR THE NEW 


GENERAL 
CERTIFICATE 


OF EDUCATION—the certificate that opens the 
door tc any career, It is the hall-mark of a 
good general education, the first step tc a 
degree, and exempts from most professional 
prelim. exams. Wolsey Hall (founded in 1894) 
provides efficient postal tuition for the General 
Certificate Examinations of London, Oxford, 
Cambridge. the Northern, and other Univer- 
Moderate fees, instalments. 


PROSPECTUS 


post free from C. D. Parker. M:A., LL.D.. 
Director of Studies. Dept. FES1. 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


Sities. 


THE LISTENER 


Tuition by 


Economics, Commerce, Laws, etc. 


of highly qualified graduate Tutors. 


@ A Degree of the University of London is a very valuable 
may be obtained without residence or attendance at lectures. Since 1887 U.C.C. 
has provided specially planned home study courses for the required examinations, 
normally Entrance (Matriculation), Intermediate and Final, in Arts, Science, 

Under certain conditions two examinations 

only are now necessary. The College is an Educational Trust, with a staff 

Moderate fees; instalments if desired. 


post for: 


London University DEGREES 


qualification and 


$c PROSPECTUS containing full information free from the Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY — 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


56 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


Make Writing 
Your Hobby 
NOW 


Hundreds of journals need articles and 
short stories from outside contributors. If 
you have aptitude you can qualify to earn 
money by your pen in spare time. 

Post this advertisement to The Regent 
Institute (Dept. LJ/20). Palace Gate, 
London, W.8—enclosing a 24d. stamp—for 
“Subjects that Sell Today”’ (a special 
bulletin) and “How to Succeed as a 
Writer” (an informative prospectus). 
NAME 


= SS 
2S H = 


ay 
CHA. tole) = 
ARE within the £25 allowance.) 


Send for illustrated brochure de- 
scribing over 30 well-appointed, 
gloriously situated centres abroad, 
Also brochure of attractive British 
centres. Book early for friendly, 
reasonably-priced C.H.A. holidays! 


CO-OPERATIVE HOLIDAYS 
ASSOCIATION (Dept. E) 


Birch Heys, Cromwell Range, Fallowfield, 
Manchester 14. 


IT’S EASY TO TALK 
in a Foreign Language 
with 
MARLBOROUGH’S 


Self-Taught PHRASE BOOKS 
They provide words ahd phrases in 
a wide range of subjects together 
with the ENGLISH PHONETIC 

PRONUNCIATION. 


IDEAL for TOURISTS & TRAVELLERS 

Obtainable in 37 languages 
from 3/6 each 

Write for list E. to the publishers: 


E. MARLBOROUGH & CO., LTD. 
13-16 BRITTON ST.,LONDON,E.C.1 
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Why Waste Time 


Writing on Your Own? 


Are you one of those with talent 
and ambition, who think they can 
succeed without guidance? Would 
you try to learn the piano without 
instruction? Orpainting? Orindeed 
any of the crafts? Then why not 
seek the personal guidance of the 
experts on. the staff of the London. 
School. of Journalism? The L.S.J. 
was founded over 30 years ago 
.under the aegis of the press and has 
brought correspondence coaching 
up to a personal level not obtain- 
able elsewhere. There are separate’ 
courses in Journalism, Story 
Writing, Poetry and Radio Plays. 
Special Lessonsin English Literature 
written by L.A. G. Strong, in English 
History by J. Hampden Jackson. 
Fees are low. Preliminary advice is 
free. Send for “Writing for the 
Press” and make your writing pay. 


Chief Secretary. 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
57 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 
MUSeum 4574 


“There are L.S.J. students all over 
the world Rs 


LANGUAGE PROBLEM SOLVED 


4 es problem of learning 4 Foreign Language 
in half the usual time has been solved. 
The Pelman method is enabling thousands of 
men and women to learn languages without 
translation. By the Pelman method you learn 
French in French. German in German. Spanish 
in Spanish, and Italian in Italian. English is 
not used at all. 


Specially reduced fees for serving and ex-Service 
members of H.M. Forces 


The method is explained in four little 
books. one for each language. Write for the 
book that interests you and it will be'sent you 
by return. together with a specimen lesson, 
gratis and post free. 
pen POST THIS COUPON TODAY $ 

To the Pelman Languages Institute, 3} 

82. Nortolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, } 

London, W.1 : 

Please send details of Pelman method of + 

Jearning :—French, German, Spanish, Italian. : 

(Cross out three of these) : 


(\ Fake up 
sketching 


It's the most worth-while 
hobby with big possibili- 
ties of adding **a second 
string to your bow.” A 
Pupil writes: — “Seven 
of my drawings have been 
used on showcards by the 
firm where I a em- 
ployed, although I. am 
really engdged in the 
Counting House." 

You can learn to Draw and Paint easily and 
inexpensively by P.A.S. Postal Tuition. The 
Beginners’ Course is sheer joys Write for 
free illustrated Prospectus to 
THE PRESS ART SCHOOL LTD. 
(Dept. T.L.34) Tudor Hall, Forest Hill, $.E.23 


Feb. 20th 


Feb, 27th 
Mar. 5th 
Mar.12th 


0, es ~ 
= CTH KENSING™ 
ENING. LECTURES 

Cllustrated) 
ADMISSION FREE 
ON WEDNESDAYS AT 6.15 P.M. 


ROMANCE AND RELIGION IN INDIAN 
PAINTING AND DANCING. Dances by 
Ram Gopal. Lecture by W. G. Archer 


TURNER AND CONSTABLE by Sir john 
Rothenstein, Director of Tate Gallery 


ENGLISH COMIC ART OF THE 19th 
CENTURY by Osbert Lancaster 


WINDSOR CASTLE by Sir Owen 
Morsheaa, Librarian of Windsor Castle 


THE MANY 
PIANISTS 


CHAPPELL 


CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANY LTD. 


50 New Bond Street, London, W.1 


Does he pull and pant when on the lead? 
Does he refuse to come when called? 
Does he jump up with muddy paws ?—in 
short, does he.do any of the things. a 
well-trained dog should not do? YOU 
CAN TRAIN YOUR“DOG to become 
the true companion he should be. . The 
experience of over half a century of work 
for dogs is contained in the National 
Canine Defence League’s POSTAL 
COURSE FOR DOG OWNERS. 

Train your dog the ‘* Canine Defence ” 


supervision by expert staff trainers. 


CANINE DEFENCE 


8, Clifford Street, London, W.|l 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Ltd., Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and published by the British Broadcasting 
London, W.1.—All editorial communications to the Editor, Tue LISTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W 


Does your dog PULL? 


way. We show you how and give individual ~ 


Our method is simple — and it 


works! WRITE NOW for Free 
Prospectus. 

| To CANINE DEFENCE—PLEASE | 
| SEND Dog Training Prospectus. | 
! Nines ee | 
! Addressee ee ; 
ieee eee ee ate iy 


1. February 14,1952 
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By this symbol you may identify the proud 
and ancient lineage of genuine Harris Tweed, 
spun from virgin Scottish Wool, dyed, 
finished, and hand woven by the Crofters 
of the Outer Hebrides. It is the heraldry 
of traditionally incomparable quality, 


"WAND WOVEN. 
° 


HaviusTweed 


—— 
REGISTERED 
TRADE MARK 
Ne 919214 


on the cloth 


on the garment | 


TWEED 
TRAGE MARK APPEARS 
INTHE CLOTH 


Imued by THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LTD, 


Corporation at 35 Marylebone High Street, 


x Look for the mark 


% Look for the label. 
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